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Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
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three times for one dollar; every subsequent inser- 
tion, twenty-five cents. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








yy All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c., and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

x’yAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
goriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

x’y Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. ‘ , 

xy Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at om 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter in an 
envelope, and weil sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. 3 

x‘r Any clergyman who will procure four sub. 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth eo atis for one year. : 

iv Resvents are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

Xr Agents’will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

x’y Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. y 

itr Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

z+> Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

xr We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 





Washington, D.C.- - - Par. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - - - - Par. 
New Yorkcity - - - Par 
New York State - - -- XX perct.dis. 
NewEngland- - -.- 4° do. 
NewJersey - - - - 4% do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - ¥ do. 
Western Pennsylvania - - 1ig do. 
Maryland - . : - # do. 
Virginia - - - - % do. 
Western Virginia - - -14 = do. 
Ohio - - - - =24% do. 
Indiana - - - - - 2144 do. 
Kentucky - - - -24% = do. 
Tennessee - - - -+33 = do. 
Michigan - - - -3 do. 
Canada - = - - - =5 do. 














‘THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, APRIL 10, 1848. 


THE MISSION OF DEMOCRACY. 
No. 1. 

Our fellow-citizens of the Southern States, in 
the matter of Hero worship, furnish no exception 
to the universality of the practice. Thomas Jef- 
ferson has been their Idol for the last half centu- 
ry. Honored in life, since his death he has been 
regarded as the titular Saint of the South. The 
great miracle which doubtless secured his canon- 
ization, was the reconciliation in his own person 
of Democracy and Slavery ; and many a saint on 
the Romish calendar has been hard pushed by the 
Devil’s advocate for the lack of as good a claim. 

Thomas Jefferson was a slaveholder holding 
correct ideas on the subject of human rights, 
which, to his honor be it said, he maintained 

through life, openly and magnanimously, although 
by so doing he condemned his own practice. His 
political creed was marred by no reservations, and 
narrowed by no limitations dictated by that prac- 
tice. What he felt to be true, that he taught, 
careless of its application to his own contradicto- 
ry actions. With a zeal which never abated, with 
a warmth which the frost of years could not chill, 
he urged the great truths, that each’man should 
be the guardian of his own weal; that one man 
should never have absolute control over another. 
He maintained the entire equality of the race— 
the inherent right of self-ownership—the equal 
claim of all to a fair participation in the enact- 
ment of the laws by which they are governed. 

He saw clearly that slavery, as it existed in the 
South and on his own plantation, was inconsist- 
ent with this doctrine. His early efforts for eman- 
cipation in Virginia failed of success; but he next 
turned his attention to the vast Northwestern 
Territory, and laid the foundation of that ordi- 
nance ‘of 1787, which, like the flaming sword of 
the Angel at the gates of Paradise, has effectu- 
ally guarded that Territory against the entrance 
of slavery. Nor did hestop here. He was the friend 
and admirer of the ultra-Abolitionists of Revolu- 
tionary France; he warmly urged his British 
friend, Dr. Price, to send his Anti-Slavery pam- 
phlets into Virginia; he omitted no opportunity 
to protest against slavery as anti-Democratic, un- 
just, and dangerous to the common welfare; and 
in his letter to the Territorial Governor of Illi- 
nois, written in old age, he bequeathed, in ear- 
nest and affecting language, the cause of negro 
emancipation to the rising generation. “This 
enterprise,” said he, “is for the young—for those 
who can carry it forward to its consummation. It 
shall have all my prayers, and these are the only 
Weapons ofan old man.” 

Such was Thomas Jefferson, the great founder 
of American Democracy—the advocate of the 
equality of human rights, irrespective of any con- 
ditions of birth, or climate, or color. His politi- 
cal doctrines, it is strange to say, found their ear- 
liest recipients and most zealous admirers in the 
slave States of the Union. The privileged class 
of slaveholders, whose rank and station “ super- 
sede the necessity of an order of nobility,” be- 
came earnest advocates of equality among them- 
selves—the Democracy of Aristocracy. With the 
misery and degradation of servitude always be- 
fore them, in the condition of their own slaves, an 

intense love of personal independence, and a 
haughty impatience of any control over their ac- 
tions, prepared them to adopt the Democratic 
idea, so far as it might be applied to their own or- 
der. Of that enlarged and generous Democracy— 
the love, not of individual freedom alone, but of 
the rights and liberties of all men—the unselfish 
desire to give to others the privileges which all 
men value for themselves, we are constrained to be- 
lieve the great body of Thomas Jefferson’s slave- 

They were just such Democrats as the patricians of 

Rome and the aristocracy‘of Venice; lords over 








their own plantations—a sort of “holy alliance” of 


Still, in Virginia, Maryland, and in other sec- 


in the mind of Jefferson, were not wanting. In 
the debate on the memorials presented to the first 
Congress of the United States, praying for the 
abolition of slavery, the voice of the Virginia del- 
egation in that body was unanimous in depreca- 
tion of slavery, as an evil—social moral, and politi-’ 
cal. In the Virginia Constitutional Convention 
of 1829, there were men who had the wisdom to 
perceive and the firmness to declare that slavery 
was not only incompatible with the honor and 
prosperity of the State, but wholly indefensible 
on any grounds which could be consistently taken 
by a republican people. In the debate on the 
same subject in the Legislature in 1832, universal 
and impartial Democracy found utterance from 
eloquent lips. We might say as much of Ken- 
tucky—the child of Virginia. But it remains 
true that these were exceptions to the general 
rule. With the language of universal liberty on 
their lips, and moved by the most zealous spirit of 
Democratic propagandism, the greater number of 
the slaveholders of the Union seem never to have 
understood the true meaning, or té have measur- 
ed the length and breadth of that doctrine which 
they were the first to adopt, and of which they 
have claimed all along to be the peculiar and cho- 
sen advocates. 

The Northern States were slow to adopt the 
Democratic creed. The oligarchy of New Eng- 
land, and the rich proprietors and landholders of 
the Middle States, turned with alarm and horror 
from the levelling doctrines urged upon them by 
the “liberty and equality” propagandists of the 
South. The doctrines of Virginia were quite as 
unpalatable to Massachusetts at the beginning of 
the present century as those of Massachusetts 
now are to the Old Diminion. Democracy inter- 
fered with old usages and time-honored institu- 
tions, and threatened to plough up the very found- 
ations of the social fabric. It was zealously op- 
posed by the representatives of New England in 
Congress and in the home Legislatures; and in 
many pulpits hands were lifted to God in humble 
entreaty that the curse and bane of Democracy— 
an offshoot of the rabid Jacobinism of Revolution- 
ary France—might not be permitted to take root 
and overshadow the goodly heritage of Puritan- 
ism. The alarmists of the South, in their most 
fervid pictures of the evils to be apprehended 
from the prevalence of anti-slavery doctrines in 
their midst, have drawn nothing more fearful 
than the visions of such 

“ Prophets of war and harbingers of ill’’ 

as Fisher Ames in the forum and Parish in the 
desk, when contemplating the inroads of Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy upon the politics, religion, and 
property of the North. 

But great numbers of the free laborers of the 
Northern States—the mechanics and small farm- 
ers—took a very different view of the matter. The 
doctrines of Jefferson were received as their po- 
litical gospel. It was in vain that Federalism de- 
nounced with indignation the impertinent incon- 
sistency of slaveholding interference in behalf of 
liberty in the free States. Come the doctrine 
from whom it might, the People felt it to be true. 
State after State revolted from the ranks of Fed- 
eralism, and enrolled itself on the side of Democ- 
racy. The old order of things was broken up; 
equality before the law was established, religious 
tests and restrictions of the right of suffrage 
were abrogated. Take Massachusetts, for exam- 
ple. There the resistance to Democratic princi- 
ples was the most strenuous and longest continu- 
ed. Yet, at this time, there is no State in the 
Union more thorough in its practical adoption of 
them. No property qualifications or religious 
tests prevail; all distinctions of sect, birth, or 
color, are repudiated, and suffrage is universal. 
The Democracy, which in the South has only been 
held in a state of gaseous abstraction, hardened 
into concrete reality in the cold air of the North. 
The ideal became practical; for it had found 
lodgment among men who were accustomed to act 
out their convictions, and test all their theories by 
actual experience. 

While thus making a practical application of 
the new doctrine, the People of the free States 
could not but perceive the incongruity of Democ- 
racy and Slavery. 

Selleck Osborn, who narrowly escaped the honor 
of a Democratic martyr in Connecticut, denounc- 
ed slaveholding, in common with other forms of 
oppression. Barlow, fresh from communion with 
Gregoire, Brissot, and Robespierre, devoted to ne- 
gro slavery some of the most vigorous and truth- 
ful lines of his great poem. Eaton, returning 
from his romantic achievements in Tunis for the 
deliverance of white slaves, improved the occasion 
to read a lecture to his countrymen on the incon- 


. sistency and guilt of holding blacks in servitude. 


In the Missouri struggle of 1819-’20, the people 
of the free States, with a few ignoble exceptions, 
took issue with the South against the extension 
of slavery. Some ten years later, the present An- 
ti-Slavery agitation commenced. It originated, 
beyond a question, in the Democratic element. 
With the words of Jefferson on their lips, young, 
earnest, and enthusiastic men, called the attention 
of the community to the moral wrong and politi- 
cal reproach of slavery. In the name and spirit 
of Democracy, the moral and political power of 
the People were invoked to limit, discountenance, 
and put an end to a system so manifestly subver- 
sive of its foundation principles. It was a revival 
of the language of Jefferson, and Page, and Ran- 
dolph—an echo of the voice of him who penned 
the Declaration of Independence and originated 
the ordinance of 1787. 

Meanwhile, the South had well nigh forgotten 
the actual significance of the teachings of its 
early political prophets; and their renewal in 
the shape of Abolitionism was, as might have 
been expected, strange and unwelcome. Pleasant 
enough it had been to hold up occasionally these 
Democratic abstractions, for the purpose of chal- 
lenging the world’s admiration, and cheaply ac- 
quiring the character of lovers of liberty and 
equality. Frederick, of Prussia, apostrophising 
the shades of Cato and Brutus, 

“ Vous de la liberté héros que je révére,” 
while in the full exercise of his despotic power, 
Was quite as consistent as these Democratic slave- 
owners, whose admiration of liberty increased in 
exact ratio with its distance from their own plant- 
ations. They had not calculated upon seeing 
their doctrine clothed with life and power, a 
practical reality, pressing for application to their 
slaves as well as to themselves. They had not 
taken into account the beautiful ordination of 
Providence, that no man can vindicate his own 
rights, without directly or impliedly including in 
that vindication the rights of all other men. The 
haughty and oppressive barons who wrung from 
their reluctant monarch the Great Charter at 
Runnymede, acting only for themselves and their 
class, little dreamed of the universal application 
which has since been made of their guaranty of 
Pog and liberties. As little did the nobles of 
¢ Parliament of Paris, when strengthening 
themselves by limiting the kingly prerogative, 
dream of the emancipation of their own serfs, by 
& revolution to which they were blindly giving 
the first impulse. God’s truth is universal ; it can- 
not be monopolized by selfishness, 
Emicration to Texas—The Jou; 
sis th along 8 Aik Journal du Havre 
at that port, on the Sth wanes New ¢ 
settle on a tract of 4,000,000 acres on Red River, 





tions Of thé slave States, truer exponents and ex- 
emplifiers of the idea 


of Democracy, as it existed 





M, CREMIEUX, THE ISRAELITE. 


One of the ablest members of the Provisional 
Government of France, is the celebrated Jewish 
advocate, M. Crémieux. He was a member, in 
company with Isambert, of the great Anti-Slavery 
Convention held in London in 1840. In his speech 
in that Convention, he vindicated the Jews from 
the charge of Slavery, and cited the noble exam- 
ple of the Essenes, who first declared Slavery to 
be a crime. “In this assembly of Christians,” 
said he, “I, a Jew, demand the complete abolition 
of servitude. My enthusiasm is equal to yours. 
Abolish Slavery, proclaim equality ; it is a noble 
and glorious mission. The glory of this mission 
belongs to two great nations, long divided by war, 
now uniting in the cause of the world’s civiliza- 
tion. The words of England and France will be 
heard by the world. How sublimely have they 
-been re-echoed already from that very Republic 
of America where so many private interests op- 
pose the emancipation of the blacks! How many 
P generous hearts are there beating only for the 
sacred interests of humanity! See their repre- 
sentatives in this hall, uniting with those of 
France and England. Yes! we shall attain the 
object of our wishes. The holy alliance—the 
united will of France and England proclaiming 
the abolition of human Slavery, who can resist ? 
This is the happiest day of my existence; I shall 
dwell with delight on the recollection that I have 
been permitted to give utterance to my sentiments 
in an assembly like the present; and from this 
moment my life will acquire in my eyes more con- 
sistency and more real importance.” 

In transcribing these remarks of the French 
orator, our mind has recurred to a conversation 
which we held with the lamented John Quincy 
Adams, a few days before his death. He was ex- 
pressing his great solicitude in respect to the 
question of free or slave territory. He longed, 
he said, to see a step taken by our Government 
which would place the seal of national disappro- 
bation on the institution of Slavery. He referred 
to the late negotiations of England and Portugal 
on the subject of the slave trade, warmly com- 
mended the answer of the British Government to 
the demand of the Portuguese commissioners that 
the treaty for the abolition of the infamous traf- 
fic should be limited to a brief term of years—the 
substance of which was: that the British Govern- 
ment could consent to no other period for the ter- 
mination of the treaty, than siz months after the 
abolition of slavery throughout the world! “ Here, 
then,” said he, “ England is pledged, and France 
will soon unite with her, to put an end to Slavery 
throughout the world.” He longed, he said, to see 
our own country in a position which would enable 
her to join in the great work. Would that the 
venerable man could have lived to read the noble 
decree of the Government of regenerated France, 
for the immediate abolition cf Slavery! France 
and England are now united on this question. 
When shall our Republic join the “ holy alliance,” 
spoken of by Crémieux ? J. G. W. 


COTTON AND CONSCIENCE. 


It is well known to most of our readers that the 
Whigs of Massachusetts, on the question of Sla- 
very, are divided into two classes—the old Con- 
servatives being generally known as “Cotton 
Whigs,” while the more radical are known as 
“Conscience Whigs.” It must not be inferred 
from this classification, however, that the former 
are entirely wanting in conscience. Indeed, we 
imagine they could very generally adopt the lan- 
guage which Scott puts in the mouth of Bryce 
Snailsfoot— My conscience, Mr. Mordaunt,” says 
he, “is as tender as ony man’s in my degree, but 
she is something of a troublesome nature, and 
seldom speaks above her breath. Indeed, she has 
at all times a small and low voice.” It is the 
pedlar’s conscience, “tender as ony man’s in their 
degree,” but not likely to disturb, with its small 
and low voice, the financial, commercial, and 
political schemes of its possessors. 

In the late Whig Convention in the 8th Con- 
gressional district of Massachusetts, to all appear- 
ance, the “ Cotton” section of the party succeeded 
in outnumbering that of “Conscience.” They 
started a new man—a gentleman who for many 
years had taken no active part in politics, and 
whose reputation as an efficient advocate of Uni- 
versal Education is wide as civilization itself. 
He had had nothing to do with the controversy 
between the two sections of the Whig party. His 
character, his talents, his independent bearing— 
all conspired to render him an available candi- 
date ; and he was accordingly put in nomination, 
very much to the satisfaction of the managers of 
the party in Boston, “Mr. Mann is a stanch 
Whig,” said one of the Old Hunkers, on the even- 
ing of his nomination, “there is not a bit of con- 
science in him !” 

The “ Conscience” Whigs waited for the can- 
didate’s letter of acceptance. It came at last, and 
proved to be, as they expected, an eloquent Anti- 
Slavery declaration of sentiment. He pledges 
himself to freedom alone, says not a word about a 
tariff, not a syllable against the Administration, 
nothing whatever that would indicate that he had 
the slightest interest in the “ Whig party of the 
Union.” He says, on the contrary, that’ he has 
been attracted towards whatever is worthy and 
beneficial in all parties, rather than towards what 
is peculiar toone. He gives no pledge in regard 
to party. “After what I have said above,” he 
remarks, “in favor of liberty for all mankind, it 
would be a strange contradiction did I consent to 
be myself the slave of party.” He accepts the 
nomination with the explicit understanding that, 
in the discharge of the duties of the office for 
which he is named, his sense of duty must be the 
only arbiter. 

This response is by no means of the Bryce 
Snailsfoot kind. Since its publication, to speak 
in the phrase of the market, Cotton has fallen. 

J.G. W. 


x¢> The following sonnet comes to us from our 
friend, Wii11am Piummer, jun., of Epping, New 
Hampshire, one of the veterans of Freedom’s 
struggle with Slavery in Congress, during the 
years 1819 and 1820. Ina note exemplifying it, 
he says: “It was written before the rumor of 
peace reached us; but it may not be too late, even 
yet, as a testimony against war, which if we now 
escape, so far as the immediate effusion of blood 
is concerned, we shall not the less have, for twen- 
ty years to come, to contend against the pernicious 
crop of heroes and warrior politicians, which, 
nourished by the blood of this war, is springing 
up in every part of the Union, to choke and over- 
grow every plant of peace and virtue in the land. 
It is this insane love of war, and admiration of 
warriors, which, more than anything else, seems 
to me to bode evil to our country and her free in- 
stitutions. 

“Permit me to add, that I have read the National 
Era with great pleasure. The points on which 
we should differ are few and trivial, compared 
with those in which I find my own views and 
feelings well and truly expressed in your paper. 
I am happy’to find that our friend Hale is doing 
so good a work at Washington. I hope we shall 
be able, next June, to give him a colleague in the 
Senate, who will go with him heartily in his An- 
ti-Slavery labors.” J.G. W. 
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His train of tridmph, can ye circumscribe, 

With rules of right, his licence? Will ye bind 

And regulate injustice? Can ye bribe 

The judge, stern Conscience—who has verdict 

found " 

Of murder, ’gainst the war-chief and his tribe 

Of glorious cut-throats—to applaud such strife ; 
And, lauding wholesale slaughter, to turn round, 

And —_ to shameful death the wretch, whose 

ife 
Has ta’en, in private broil, a single life ? 
A 


———_—.————— 


CONSISTENCY. 


Under this head, the Lowell (Mass.) Daily Ad- 
vertiser, a Democratic paper, notices the course 
of Messrs. Hale and Giddings, a8 contrasted with 
that of the Whigs, on the question of voting 
thanks to the officers engaged in the Mexican 
war : 

“The course of Mr. Giddings and Mr. Hale is 
the only consistent one, If the war is, as the 
Whigs say, utterly infamous, a war for spoliation 
and territorial aggrandizement, then those that car- 
ry it on—the officers who proseou'c it, with their 
own free will—are cut-throats, robbers, and mur- 
derers, There is no escaping from sucha conclu- 
sion. A robber is no less a robber because he 
sells his services for eagles and epaulets. 

“The Whigs have exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to render the present war infamous in the 
eyes of the nation; at the same time, they are 
ready and-eager to assist in placing the crown of 
honor upon the brows of certain men who con- 
tributed to make the war unexampledly brilliant. 
Hale is consistent—he denounces the war and 
those who carry it on, from the President to the 
meanest subaltern. He cannot see that Generals 
Taylor and Scott are entitled to any considera- 
tion on account of their services, or why, because 
having plundered and pillaged Mexicans, they 
should be nominated for the Presidency. He 
says the war is infamous as highway robbery— 
and those who, by their own free will, engage in 
it, are no more nor less than footpads. The 
Whigs, as a body, agree with him, as to the char- 
acter of the war, but differ as to the merits of 
those engaged in it. They resemblethe man who 
would denounce sheep-stealing as a miserable 
thieving; yet heap all sorts of honors on the per- 
petrators, seek to be hand-in-glove with them, 
marry the chiefest to his charmingest danghter, 
and perhaps now and then accept a fleece or fat 
quarter from them !” 


———~___ 


NOT LOW ENOUGH. 


The “ Conservative’ Democrats of New York 
have not yet bowed low enough to the slavehold- 
ers. The Charleston Mercury thus distinguishes 
them from the “ Barnburners :” 

“Tt is the ‘means) and not the ‘end,’ that di- 
vides them. They repudiate not the end, but 
deem the means subversive of the end. They 
would accomplish the end by other and more 
adroit means. Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Cass have 
suggested how the purpose may be effected; and 
thus agitation, which might wake up the spirit of 
the South, shunned. Thus the Barnburners and 
the Hunkers take no issue with each other as to 
the end, but the means only. The first look to 
Congress, the latter to the Mexicans and the Abo- 
litionists at the ballot-box in the Territories. De- 
nouncing the end, and scouting and scorning alike 
the means of each, we must do them the justice to 
say, the Barnburners propose a policy more man- 
ly, but the Hunkers one more adroit. If theSouth 
do not pale and cower in this crisis, she may de- 
feat all the enemies of her power and her peace. 
But one false step now, and she is forever lost.” 

Alas for Messrs. Cass and Dickinson! Have 
they yet to learn that there is no half-way house 
on the downward road? The law given by Sla- 
very to non-slaveholding aspirants to the Presi- 
dency is as brief and pointed as the curse pro- 
nounced upon the Serpent—“ On thy belly shalt 
thou go, and dust shalt thou eat, all the days of 
thy life.” 


—-_ as — 


THE TRADE OF THE PACIFIC. 


A new world of commerce is opening in the 
Pacific. The time will come when there will be 
as profitable a trade between the Polynesian 
Islands and the empire to be founded in Califor- 
nia and Oregon, as now exists between the Atlan- 
tic coast of this country and the West Indies. 

The Polynesian, a paper printed at Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands, says, that Dr. Maxwell and 
Mr. Miller, two of the officers of the United States 
ship Cyane, have leased of Government one hun- 
dred acres of the best land at Hilo, on moderate 
terms, for fifty years, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a coffee plantation. And the same paper has 
the following paragraph respecting California and 
Oregon : 

“ Californiaand Oregon are fast filling up with 
enterprising settlers. Already they afford a mar- 
ket for more than we can raise, and at such prices 
as will not fail to excite competition from other 
countries. 'The demand thus created for the 
products of the Islands will continue to increase ; 
and, unless we bestir ourselves, some other coun- 
try will reap the benefit of the markets now open 
to us. No fears need be entertained that the 
products will increase so rapidly as to overstock 
the market. Prices must fall, in order to enable 
us to compete with other countries. At the ex- 
orbitant prices coffee has commanded for the past 
few months, it can be imported from Manilla at a 
good profit; but, with proper management, we 
see no reason why it cannot be raised here at 
prices which will enable us to compete with any 
other country.” 

What a vision of the Future this paragraph 
opens! 





TEXAS. 


The State Democratic Convention of Texas 
met at Austin, on the 2ist ult., Governor Wood 
presiding. Among other resolutions adopted were 
the following : 

“ Resolved, That we do not doubt the determi- 
nation of the present Administration and of the 
Democratic party to respect and maintain the 
true boundaries of Texas. The map compiled 
under the direction of the Secretary of State of 
the United States, and used in the negotiations 
and legislation on the subject of annexation, em- 
braces the full limits claimed by us; and the res- 
olutions of Congress, under which annexation 
was effected, contemplate the existence of a suf- 
ficient quantity of our present territory north of 
the Missouri compromise line for the formation of 
one or more additional States, to the erection of 
which the consent of Texas is made necessary by 
the same resolutions.” 

The Convention also adopted the following : 

“ Resolved, That as Texans we Will support for 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency of the United 
States, such individuals of the Democratic party 
as will maintain the Federal compromises on the 
subject of Slavery, and maintain the establishment 
of our boundary, as defined by the laws of the 
late Republic of Texas.” 

This is rather a new test. The Presidential 
candidate must pledge himself to maintain the 
boundary of Texas to the Rio Grande, so as to 
include a large portion of New Mexico, which 
would thus be immediately converted into slave 
country, while the rest of New Mexico would be 
obliged to wait a long time ere it would have pop- 
ulation enough to entitle it to admission as a State 
into the Union. And that is not all: The ter- 
ritory of Texas above 36 deg. 30 mim., consecrated 
by the compromise to Freedom, is to be organized 
into one or more States, only when Texas may 
choose to “ consent!” 

How kindly Slavery manages all our concerns 
for us! 


ADDRESS TO THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


The following address, we learn from the Lon- 
don Anti-Slavery Reporter, has been transmitted 
from Paris to the French colonies vhs 
To our Brethren in the Colonies: In presence of 
SE en 
whence will liberty for all, we 1 ne 
our brethren e colonies to remain calm and 
tranquil. will thus give to the Provisional 
ich is composed of citizens devot- 





there will be neither masters nor slaves in the col- 
onies. The Republic will give the latter to France 
as new citizens. But it is necessary that each 
should well understand the rights and duties con- 
ferred upon them by the name of citizen. Wemust 
all, by our love of order, labor, and true liberty, 
prove ourselves equally worthy of that name with 
the heroic people of Paris. We must, by our 
calmness and moderation, teach not merely France, 
but the whole world, that we are capable of mak- 
ing the greatest sacrifices, and exercising the 
greatest self-denial, in order to obtain liberty. 
Impatience would spoil everything. 

We recommend the negroes to put confidence 
in the whites; the whites to trust the negroes; 
and all classes to put confidence in the Govern- 
ment. We advise the former to consider it their 
duty, as-good citizens, to forget the past, and the 
latter to make the most sincere and loyal prep- 
on ag for the new era on which we are about to 
enter. 

Let us hope that the free will of the planters 
will cause the whip to disappear from all the plant- 
ations. A generous beginning alone can assure 
gratitude. 

We must facilitate the task of Government by 
making large concessions to the ] and em- 
ploy ourselves diligently and without delay to the 
organization of labor. This great and noble prob- 
lem, which it will be the endeavor of the Repub- 
lic to solve, is much more easy Of solution in the 
colonies than in France. The intelligent men of 
the country would, therefore, be wanting in their 
most important duty as citizens, if they did not 
hasten, from this time forth, to devote themselves 
frankly and legally to the task, in order that the 
most important element of universal happiness 
may result therefrom. 

Let this grand device of civilization, order, lib- 
erty, and brotherhood, include all men of all com- 
plexions. Let every one well weigh its terms in 
his conscience, and consult his heart, in order to 
pursue its realization with all the force which he 
has at his disposal. Order leads to liberty, and 
liberty conducts to universal brotherhood. 

Let us chase from our minds the evil passions 
which might lead us away from the pursuit of 
this great object; we have no longer to fight for 
or defend liberty, but rather to prepare and to or- 
ganize it. 

To work, then, without further delay! but to 
work with proper tools. We know of no sacrifice 
too great for obtaining this end ; and if, hitherto, 
we have made some little progress towards it by 
our efforts, the only recompense which we ask 
from our compatriots is, that they should not act 
precipitately, but should place implicit confidence 
in our devotion, which will never fail them. 

To conclude, we have no right to carry the flag 
of liberty to the colonies; no more has the Pro- 
visional Government. But we feel convinced that 
this will be one of the first acts of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. We therefore recommend to all, 
patience, hope, union, order, and labor. 

A. F. Perrinon, 
Captain of the Marine Artillery. 
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HEAVEN. 


“ There no sigh of misery dwelleth, 
There no tear of memory swelleth, 
Hearts shall bleed, or break—not there!” 
Pain nor anguish shall we feel, 
In the world of light above; 
O’er our senses nought shall steal, 
Save the joy of God’s own love. 
There shall weeping ne’er be found, 
Sorrow gains no entrance there; 
Peace and joy alone abound 
In that world so bright and fair. 


Seers and prophets oft have told 
Of the glorious realms above— 
Streets and towers of “shining gold,” 
Where the saints all radiant move ; 
Jewell’d harps soft music waking, 
Fill each soul with rapture keen, 
While th’ angelic hosts are breaking 
Forth in strains of bliss serene. 


Songs of praise are ever pouring 
From the ransom’d saints above, 
Each his precious Lord adoring, 
For his matchless, wondrous love, 
In that he hath freely given, 
Unto sinners vile as they, 
Entrance to that blissful heaven, 
Through his blood—“ the living way.” 


Friendships there no change doth sever, 
Coldness chills no yearning breast, 
Foul Distrust finds shelter never 
In that land‘ of peaceful rest. 
There no heart, all bruised and broken, 
Faints beneath its weary load ; 
Parting words are never spoken, 
In that blest and bright abode. 


Lord! may we with souls renewed 
By the spirit of thy grace, 

And with hearts by love subdued, 
Find in heaven our resting place ! 
Where we may, with glowing tongue, 

Songs of adoration raise— 
And the heavenly notes prolong, 
Through the lapse of endless days. 


Viator. 








For the National Era. 
SKETCHES 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





No. 2.—T reason Trias oF 1794—SoctEties FOR 
Rrerorm — Constructive Treason — Horne 
Tooxe — Mr. Erskine. 


The first conflict between Englishmen and their 
rulers, to which I will particularly refer, is the 
sedition and treason trials, near the close of the 
last century; more especially alluding to the tri- 
als of Joun Horne Tooke, Harpy, Tuetwatt, 
and their associates, in 1794, for high treason. 
The victories then achieved heralded those sub- 
sequent reforms in Church and State which have 
so blessed the common people of England. It was 
the crisis of British freedom. The failure then 
would not have uprooted the goodly tree—it 
would have blasted much of its sweet fruit, and 
retarded its luxuriant growth. Maj. Cartwright, 
(“that old heart of sedition,” as Canning called 
him,) one of England’s early reformers, in a letter 
written at the time, said: “‘ Had these trials end- 
ed otherwise than they have, the system of pro- 
scription and terror, which has for some time 
been growing in this country, would have been 
completed and written in blood”” The verdicts 
of “not guilty,’ not only pronounced the ac- 
quittal of the prisoners, but proclaimed the right 
of individuals and associations to examine and 
reprobate the acts of their King and Parliament; 
to discuss the foundations of government, and de- 
clare the rights of man and the wrongs of princes; 
and to arouse public opinion to demand such 
changes in the laws as would secure the liberties 
of the people. The crime charged against Tooke 
and his associates was, endeavoring to excite a re- 
bellion, overthrow the monarchy, wage war on the 
King, and compass his death. Their real offence 
was, belonging to “the London Corresponding 
Society” and “the Society for Constitutional In- 
formation,” better known as societies for Parlia- 
mentary reform, in which they canvassed the na- 
ture of government, the rights of the people, and 
the acts of their rulers, and specially advocated a 
reform in the Parliamentary representation and 
the electoral suffrage. They spoke and printed 
freely. : 

This was no new movement. Similar associa- 
tions had existed for twenty years. And the So- 
ciety of “the Friends of the People” numbered 
among its members the imposing names of the 
Duke of Richmond, Pitt, Sheri e Wipehome: 
Grey, and other men of rank. They had hel 
meetings, published pamphlets, and petitioned 
Parliament. Discussions had taken place in both 
Houses. In 1770, the great Chatham advocated a 
moderate reform in the representation in the lower 
House. In 1776, Wilkes, the favorite of the Lon- 
don populace, made an able speech on moving for 
leave to bring in a radical bill to the same end. 


ual repreneenaee in the Commons, 
pp to by Wyndham and Pitt; (who had 
become frightened by the French revolution,) and 
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uency, and the votes of the House declaring his 
seat still vacant; the consequent debates in both 
Houses during the years 1768-70, shaking St. 
Stephen’s to its foundations, excited the populace 
to the verge of rebellion, and challenged inquiry 
into the relative rights of the people and their 
Parliament. The debates on the stamp act, the 
taxation of the colonies, and the American war, 
covering fifteen years, enlisted the best powers of 
Chatham, Burke, Fox, and Barre, and elicited 
from those high sources radical declarations of the 
rights of man. The fierce denunciations of the 
test acts (the ancient props of the church estab- 
lishment) by Fox and his followers, from 1786 to 
1790, as subversive of the rights of conscience, 
added fuel to the popular flame. All these agita- 
tions within the walls of Parliament were but the 
remoter pulsations of the great heart beating with- 
out—the faint shadows of that genius of reform, 
which, till recently, has numbered its répresenta- 
tives by units and its constituency by hundreds 
of thousands. 

The political sea, ruffled by these winds, was 
soon to be tossed by violent storms. The French 
revolution produced a profound sensation in alli 
classes of Englishmen. The fulminations of its 
third estate =e monarchy, and the democratic 
doctrines of Painie’s Rights of Man, (re-published 
in England from the Parisian edition, and scat- 
tered tar and wide,) found a response in thousands 
of British hearts. The people felt their griev- 
ances to be more intolerable than ever, and the 
example of France emboldened them to demand 
redress in firmer tones. The London Society for 
Constitutional Information, which had grown 
languid, suddenly felt a revival of more than its 
original spirit, and kindred associations sprang 
into existence all over the kingdom. Their ora- 
tors declaimed upon the rights of man, painted his 
wrongs, extolled the merits of the people, and de- 
nounced the vices of bishops and nobles. The op- 
pressions of the middle and lower classes, (of both 
which the societies were mainly composed,) by the 
privileged orders, afforded ample materials for 
these appeals to the best and worst passions of hu- 
man nature. 

The Government was alarmed. The events of 
France in 1792 had determined the English Min- 
istry to crush in the bud the revolution they pre- 
tended they saw springing up at home. ‘Their 
real object was to prostrate the reformatory asso- 
ciations. Louis was deposed, and the Republic 
had decreed fraternity and aid to the people of all 
nations in recovering their liberties. Riots occur- 
red in a few English manufacturing towns. The 
King suddenly convened Parliament, and declared, 
in his speech, that conspiracies existed for over- 
throwing the Government, and that the kingdom 
Was on the eve of a revolution. In the debate on 
the King’s speech, the Minister said that seditious 
societies had been instituted, under the plausible 
pretext of discussing constitutional questions, but 
really to promote an insurrection ot the people. 
Mr. Fox met the assertions of King and Minis- 
ter with a denial, whose language borders on te- 
merity. He declared, “there was not one fact 
stated in His Majesty’s speech which was not 
false—not one assertion or insinuation which was 
not unfounded. The prominent feature in it was, 
that it was an intolerable calumny on the people 
of Great Britain; an insinuation of so gross and 
black a nature that it demanded the most rigorous 
inquiry and the most severe punishment!” Bold 
words, these; not unlike those of Cromwell, 
who declared “he would as soon put his sword 
through the heart of the King as that of any other 
man.” 

But the Government was not to be arrested in 
its course by the bold words of the Opposition 
leader. It continued to prosecute printers and 
lecturers for seditious libels and speeches, fining, 
imprisoning, cropping, branding, and transport- 
ing, at will. The progress of events in France 
was precipitating the crisis. In 1793, Louis and 
his Queen were guillotined, and the next year 
saw the Princess Elizabeth’s head fall, while the 
bloody star of Robespierre loomed in the ascend- 
ant. At these scenes, the cheek of monarchica) 
Europe turned pale. Pitt was alarmed. Prose- 
cutions for sedition did not reach the seat of the 
disease. Royal proclamations did not silence the 
reformers. ‘The constitutional societies still met 
and debated. Early in the session of 1794, he 
brought in bills to clothe Government with extra- 
ordinary powers to detect suspicious persons, (i. ¢. 
reformers,) and to suspend the habeas corpus act. 
After a furious contest, in which Fox, Grey, and 
Sheridan, stood by the popular cause, the bills 
passed. The habeus corpus was suspended in May, 
1794, The safeguard of English liberty being 
prostrated, a fell blow was aimed at the societies 
through the persons of some of their leading mem- 
bers. Informations for high treason were filed in 
May by the Attorney General (Sir John Scott— 
Lord Eldon) against Tooke, Hardy, Thelwall, and 
nine others, and they were sent to the Tower to 
await their trials. Both parties now prepared for 
a death-struggle. The Ministers trusted for suc- 
cess to the power of the Crown, the subserviency 
of the judges, and the wide-spread panic among 
the higher classes. The common people, though 
alarmed at the strength of this combination, relied 
upon the innocence of the accused persons; but, 
at all events, (though the more timid erased their 
names from the roll of the societies,) the mass re- 
solved to make a stand for the freedom of speech 
and the press, and the right of associating for a 
redress of grievances, worthy of the exigency. 
From the papers of the London Society, which 
had been seized, it appeared that the members 
contemplated holding a National Convention to 
promote Parliamentary reform; and this was re- 

rded as a conspiracy to subvert the monarchy 
and establish a republic ! 

I have stated the crime with which these men 
were charged. Indicted for conspiring to subvert 
the monarchy, depose the King, and compass his 
death, it was only pretended that they had utter- 
ed and published seditious words with the intent 
to alter his Government ; when, in fact, they had 
only advocated radical reforms in the two Houses 
of Parliament. The existence of the constitutional 
societies and their doings were clearly legal. No 
doubt, many unguarded and some unwarranted 
expressions about the King and Parliament had 
been used. But nothing had heen said or done 
which, on a fair construction, exposed the par- 
ties to a just conviction of any crime. Most as- 
suredly they were not guilty of high treason ; and 
as surely their wotds and deeds were tame and 
puerile, compared with what the English press and 
people have since said and done in the ear of Min- 
isters and under the eye of Majesty. In short, 
they were to be immolated on the judicial guillo- 
tine of “ consTRUCTIVE TREASON.” : 

The character and station of the prisoners ex- 
cited the interest of different ranks of society. 
They had been shut up in the Tower six months, 
closely confined, and all access to them by their 
friends denied. Hardy was a shoemaker, and, 
with two or three others, was from the upper 
strata of the lower orders. Kyd was a barrister ; 
Holcroft, a dramatic writer; Joyce, a minister ; 
and Thelwall, a political lecturer. These belong- 
ed to the middle class. Joun Horne Tooxg, the 
most considerable person among them, held a de- 
batable position in the high circles. He was a 
gentleman of limited aristocratic connections, and 
a scholar of rare and varied learning. He had 
taken holy orders in his youth, but had long ago 
left the altars of the church for the closet of the 
student and the forum of the politician. He was 
the author of the profound philosophical treatise 
on the English lan e, called “ The Diversions 
of Purley.” Many then supposed him to be the 
author of Junius. He had had a violent newspa- 
per controversy (feigned or real) with that writer, 
and had worsted him. He was the ablest pamphlet- 
eer and debater among the ultra-liberals, and was 
ever ready, with his keen pen and bold tongue, to 
contend with the scribes of the Government 
through the press, or its orators on the rostrum, 
and he never gave cause to either to congratulate 
themselves on the results of the encounter. Near- 
ly a quarter of a century,ago he had stood before 
the same tribunal, and defended himself with con- 
summate skill, and a courage bem on pad 
city, against a prosecution for publishing a de- 
reed of “the American rebels” at the battle of 
Lexington. He and his associates were now to 
make a stand for their lives. : 

The trials took place at the Old Bailey, in Oc- 
tober and November, 1794, and extended through 
several weeks. The prisoners were defended by 
Erskine, whose name was a tower of strength, 
,the very embodiment of legal know- 
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ral. . Every doubtful word was distorted, every 
ambiguous look transformed into lurking treason. 
The rules of evidence were put to the rack, to 
admit bits of letters and conversations, written 
and uttered by others than the accused, and to 
hold them responsible for all that had been said 
and done by every man who, at any time and any 
where, had belonged to the societies, or taken 
part in their discussions. The friends of the 
prisoners spoke with bated breath, as the trials 
proceeded; for they knew, if the prosecution 
succeeded, a reign of terror had begun, in which 
the King was to enact the Robespierre, and 
they were to be his victims. But neither the 
ravings of the Court at Windsor, nor the partial- 
ities of the Court at London, could suffice against 
the learning, the logic, the skill, the vigilance, 
the eloquence, the courage, the soul, which Ers- 
kine threw into his cause. He battled as if his 
own life had been at hazard. He knew that 
twelve “good and true men” stood between the 
lion and his prey. The Court ruled, that if the 
jury believed the discussions and writings of the 
prisoners, or of the societies to which they be- 
longed, tended to subvert the monarchy and de- 
pose the King, or change the Constitution, the 
must find them guilty. But Erskine maintained, 
With a power of argument which, for the moment, 
shook the faith of the Court, that for British sul- 
jects to utter their sentiments, in any voRM, concerning 
the Government of their country, was not TREASON. 
So thought the jurors, (though the Court leaned 
heavily to the side of the Crown,) and one after 
another these hunted plebeians passed the terri- 
ble ordeal. The King lost ; the People won. They 
shouted their triumph so loud, that he heard it 
within hispalace, and the crowned lion growled, 
gnashed his royal teeth, and beat the bars of his 
constitutional cage, till his anointed head throb- 
bed with anguish. 

Hardy, whose case was extremely perilous, 
was first set to the bar. His trial lasted nine 
days. ‘Tooke’s came next, and Thelwall’s next; 
when the prosecutors, frantic with rage and mor- 
tification at their signal overthrow, abandoned 
the contest. When Tooke was acquitted, the joy 
of the people knew no bounds. He was an old 
reformer, had ever been the steady advocate of 
popular rights, and was the idol of the Radicals. 
He had suffered much before in the common 
cause His library had been repeatedly ransack- 
ed for treasonable papers, his family insulted, and 
his person again and again thrust into prison. 
And now they had seen him stand for six days, 
battling with the Court which lowered upon him, 
and bearing unruffled the taunts with which the 
Government witnesses had poorly withstood his 
searching cross-examination, contending for a life 
whose every pulsation had been given to the ser- 
vice of the people. When the foreman pronounc- 
ed the words, “ Not Guilty,’ the arches of Old 
Bailey rang with plaudits. After addressing a 
few words to the Court, he turned to Scott, and 
said: “I hope, Mr. Attorney General, that this 
verdict will be a warning to you not to attempt 
again to shed men’s blood on lame suspicions and 
doubtful inferences.” He then thanked the jury 
with much emotion for the life they had spared 
to him. The entire panel shed tears—the very 
men who had been so obviously packed to convict 
him, that at the opening of the trial Erskine 
said, “Mr. Tooke, they are murdering you!” 
The populace bore the old patriot through the 

es to the street, where they sent up shout 
upon shout. It was a great day for Reformers, 
and its anniversary is still celebrated by the Rad- 
icals of England. 

Erskine’s speech for Hardy (whose case was 
very critical, and the first one tried) is one of the 
most splendid specimens of popular juridical elo- 
quence on record. Owing to the running con- 
tests on points of law and evidence, constantly 
kept up while the trial went on, he lost his voice 
the night before he was to address the jury. It 
returned to him in the morning, and he was able 
to crowd seven hours full of such oratory as is 
rarely heard in our day. He regarded Hardy’s 
acquittal or conviction not only as the turning 
point in the fate of his eleven associates, but as 
settling the question whether constructive trea- 
son should for long years track blood through 
the land, or its murderous steps be now brought 
to a final stand. He made a superhuman effort 
for victory, and achieved it. Profound as was his 
legal learning, eminent as were his reasoning 
faculties, classical as was his taste, transcendent 
as were his oratorical powers, all conspiring to 
place him not only at the head of the English bar, 
but to rank him as the first advocate of modern 
times; yet all were overshadowed by the inflexi- 
ble courage and hearty zeal with which he met 
this crisis of British freedom. With the com- 
bined power of the King, his ministers, and his 
judges, arrayed against his clients and against 
him as their representative, seeking their blood 
and his degradation, he cowered not, but main- 
tained the home-born rights of his proscribed fel- 
low-subjects with arguments so matchless, with 
eloquence so glowing, with courage so heroic, 
with constancy so generous, that his name will 
ever find a place in the hearts of all who prefer 
the rights of man to the prerogatives of power. 
But more than all; he exploded the doctrines of 
constructive treason, and established the law on 
the true foundation, that there must be some overt 
act to constitute guilt; and he reinscribed upon 
the Constitution of England the obliterated prin- 
ciple, that Englishmen may freely speak and pub- 
lish their opinions concerning the Government 
of their country—a principle, under whose pro- 
tecting shield they now utter their complaints, 
their denuciations even, in the very ear of Majes- 
ty itself. H. B.8. 
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FEARLESS AND FAITHFUL. 


Labor fearless, labor faithful, 
Labor while the day shall last, 
For the shadows of the evening 
Soon thy sky will overcast. 
Ere shall end thy day of labor, 
Ere shall rest thy manhood’s sun, 
Strive with every power within thee, 
That th’ appointed task be done. 


Life is not the traceless shadow, 
Nor the wave upon the beach ; 
Though our days are brief, yet lasting 
Is the stamp we give to each. 
Life is real, life is earnest, 
Full of labor, full of thought ; 
Every hour and every moment 
Is with living vigor fraught. 


Fearless wage life’s sternest conflict, 
Faithful be to thy high trust, 

If thou’lt have a memory cherished, 
And a path bright as the just. 

Labor fearless, labor faithful, 
Labor until set of sun, 

And the welcome shall await thee, 
Promised plaudit of “ well done.” 


J.C. 0. 
Onondaga County, N. Y. 
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MARYLAND. 

Mk. Eprror: For many obvious reasons, the 
progress of Anti-Slavery sentiment in Maryland 
is of prodigious importance. As in the case of 
France, so is it here. If France becomes, in fact, 
republican and free, that will produce a mighty 
reflux influence on this nation, giving an irresist- 
ible impetus to every throb of Freedom, which 
will vibrate through every nerve. This electric 
influence will react on France, and throughout 
Europe, and the world. So in the case of our 
own Maryland, with reference to the all-absorb- 
ing question of Liberty and Slavery. It is some- 
times asked, with sarcastic impudence, what good 
have the Abolitionists done? What have you 
accomplished by all this stupendous scheme of 
world-exciting agitation? Much, every way. 
When slavery is abolished in Maryland, it will 
act on the North and the South with intense 
power. It will be great fact. It will be at least 
the solution of one equation in the mightiest prob- 
lem on earth. Now, what are the tangible facts 
in this State, aside from all rhapsodizing? I ven- 
ture to say, that the change of sentiment 1n this 
city, within the last twenty years, has been so 
great, in 1828, the in who would have 
made the prediction that in 1845 we would have 
Abolition papers, books, debates, lectures in pub- 
lic, and free, impassioned conversations in the 
social circle—such a person would have been uni- 

madman in this community. 
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svinity that shapes our course.” I defy any- 
body to Gal at this moment what public opinion 
is in Maryland. There is no — opinion here. 
There are mighty elements, though, in a state of 
fusion and transition. The Temperance men in 
this city hold the vee po reed o ten 4 
ions. are 8 . 
a dum are Creeply imbued with Anti-Sla- 
very sentiments. Here, then, are the all-pervad- 
ing elements of the new Liberty Reform party. 
« Five la Réforme!” ; 
A late writer on Mexico speaks of those crises 
« when men of genius make all things their own.” 
Now is the time and now is the hour for some 
mighty spirit to seize the elements of thought 
and feeling in this city, and mould them for God 
and Liberty, and bring on a moral and political 
Hale-storm, to purify the atmosphere of this cli- 
mate. John P. Hale may get some votes, even in 
Baltimore. LamaRTINE. 
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Portny.—We regret very much the necessity 
of laying over some beautiful poems till next week. 
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ST. DOMINGO. 


THE MISREPRESENTATION. 

April 3d, 1848, Mr. Bayly, of Virgina, in the 
House of Representatives, in replying to Mr. 
Giddings, said: 

“But he would give the professed philanthro- 

ist from Ohio one instance—a horrible instance 
it was—where this process of universal emanci- 
pation was done at a blow, with a single dash of 
the pen: it was the well-known case of St. Do- 
mingo. Then the thing had been effected by the 
busy intermeddling of visionary fanatics, just as 
it was now sought to be done by the gentleman 
from Ohio afid his associates. ‘i'here was then a 
band of fanatics in London, who met in the Old 
Jewry, and who passed resolutions very similar 
to the amendment which it was now sought to 
foist on the pending resolution. : 

“ It was then proposed to aid these negroes with 
men and money in a struggle for their freedom ; 
and similar resolutions were at the same time 
adopted in France by an association similar to 
that to which the gentleman and his abolition 
friends belonged among us. These fanatical vis- 
ionaries set the revolt of the blacks in St. Do- 
mingo in motion; their machinations succeeded 
in exciting a servile insurrection, in thecourse of 
which every white man and woman and child in 
the island was massacred, with the exception of a 
small remnant, who fled to the shipping in the 
harbor, and barely escaped with their lives. 
Whole hecatombs of dead bodies were piled up 
in the streets, amid burning, murder, and pillage. 
Nay, so great was the fury of the blacks, that their 
rage and revenge could not glut themselves with 
the butchery of every white person, (and they 
found no difficulty in drawing that line of dis- 
tinction which the gentleman thought so great a 
mystery ; it was no problem to the negroes;) but 
they then turned upon the mulattoes, and exter- 
minated them. They seemed to hate every hu- 
man creature that had white blood in his veins 
with a bitterness that had no parallel, unless in 
the breast of the member from Ohio.” 

Mr. Bayly, just before making these statements, 
remarked, that the “House knew very well that 
he was not in the habit of speaking of what he 
had not looked into, or of making assertions with- 
out knowing on what they were founded.” We 
shall soon demonstrate to the satisfaction of every 
reader, we care not what his prepossessions, that, 
in regard to St. Domingo, Mr. Bayly has made 
assertions which he cannot prove, and spoken 
on a subject without knowing anything about it, if 
we may judge by the extract above quoted. 

His loose declamation, we presume, was stimu- 
lated by an editorial in the National Intelligencer, 
which appeared on the morning of the day when 
the speech was made, betraying a similar misun- 
derstanding of the subject referred to: 

“Les Amis des Noirs,’ says the Intelligencer, 
“having, in the old Revolution, just as they have 
done now, procured the passage of a decree to the 
same effect as that to which we have referred, the 
Government of their principal colony (St. Domin- 
g0) knowing that the decree was one of desola- 
tion and death to them and theirs, made by per- 
sons who either knew not or were reckless what 
they were doing, hesitated to carry it into effect. 
Impatient of the delay, Les Noirs took the execu- 
tion of it into their own hands.” 

The assertion is here made that a decree for 
the immediate abolition of slavery in the French 
Colonies was procured by “ Les Amis des Noirs,” 
and that from this sprung the horrors of St. Do- 
mingo. It is utterly groundless, as we shall pres- 
ently show. 

One word in regard to the “ Amis des Noirs” — 
“fanatical visionaries,” “an association similar 
to that to which the gentleman from Ohio and 
his Abolition friends belong among us,” says Mr, 
Bayly. The leader of this Abolition associa- 
ciation, of these “fanatical visionaries,” whose 
“ machinations succeeded in exciting a servile in- 
surrection”’ was Larayetrs, the friend and ally 
of America, whose full-length portrait, in the 
Hall of the House, was looking down on the man 
who ventured to stigmatize him as a fanatic. La- 
fayette, Condorcet, Brissot, and the Abbé Gre- 
goire, were the controlling spirits of “ Les Amis 
des Noirs.” This is a matter of history, into which, 
we presume, the gentleman from Virginia had 
never looked. 

PRELIMINARY. 

We now ask the attention of our readers, es- 
pecially the Southern portion of them, while we 
present a record of well authenticated facts in 
relation to the “horrors of St. Domingo.” We 
have carefully examined standard authorities upon 
the subject, and if Mr. Bayly or the Intelligencer 
choose to question our statements, there is not a 
member of Congress who may not verify them 


by consulting the several volumes treating of | returned; and one of the first acts of thenew As- 
St. Domingo, in the Library of Congress. It is | sembly was, to assert its right to originate all le- 
@ shame that the American People should permit | gislation, and overcome the Governor General’s 
their minds to be abused by the inconsiderate, | veto by a majority of two-thirds. This function- 
reckless assertions of men, either too prejudiced | TY, finding his prerogatives encroached upon, 
or too careless to examine, before they presume | endeavored to strengthen himself by secretly en- 


to assert. 


The population of St. Domingo in 1789 was 


estimated as follows: 


In the French section. 
Whites - - - 30,826 
Free colored ° = 





27,548 
Slaves - = ° + 465,429 
Total - - 523,803 

In the Spanish section. 
Free people of all colors 122,640 
Slaves - - =. 30,000 
Total - - 152,640 
Grand Total - 643,000 


Never was there a more heterogeneous and in- | voked by the former, and he made such head 


flammable population. The whites were divided 
into three classes—the creole planters, or large 
proprietors, constituting the native aristocracy ; 
the European residents, composing the office- 
holders, adventurers, speculators ; and- the petits 
blancs, the poorer whites, tradesmen, mechanics. 
Each of these classes hated the others. The aris- 
tocratic planter was jealous of the monopoly of 
office in the hands of the European, and regarded 
With profound contempt the lower order of 
whites ; who in their turn looked up with sullen 
envy at the ostentatious display of the planters. 
These classes had but one feeling in common; 
and that was, a most implacable abhorrence of 
the mulattoes or free colored people, who, it is 
oon ed one-third of the real estate and one- 
} ) e€ personal : 
Notwithstanding this, they weve somite nt nc 
public property ; compelled to do any kind of 
public service without compensation; degraded 
and insulted in every possible way, short of abso- 
lute enslavement. 
The slaves, or megroes, were most 
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cordant. 
We shall prove, 


Domingo; 


called. 

THE BEGINNING OF TROUBLES. 
The beginning of troubles may be dated in the 
year 1788. December 27th of that year, the 
States-General of France passed a resolution to 
admit to that body a number of the “ Tiers Etat,” 
equal to that of the other two orders. When the 
news reached St. Domingo, the white colonists im- 
mediately resolved to assert their right to be 
represented, and commissioned eighteen dele- 
gates, six of whom, after much discussion by the 
States-General, were recognised. About this 
time the Society of Les Amis des Noirs was organ- 
ized. Next arose in Paris a secret association 
of the planters, called the Massaic Club, with 
branches in the colonies; instituted ostensibly 
to support the Revolution, but really to sustain 
this movement, so far as it might strengthen 
them against the colonial authorities who were 
supposed to favor the rights of the free people of 
color. 
Every blow struck for liberty in France elec- 
trified the colonies. When the full of the Bastile 
was announced in St. Domingo, the colonists be- 
came wrought up with intense excitement. “ Lib- 
berty and Fraternity” sounded from the lips of 
all classes. All were seized with the fever of 
imitation; and whatever France did was regarded 
as a pattern for her dependencies. Just at this 
time a rumor was started of a servile insurrec- 
tion; and a large force was marched to the lo- 
cality designated as its seat, but everything there 
was tranquil. The rumor was groundless; still 
the preparations made against this imaginary 
horror, it is thought, suggested to the slaves pos- 
sibilities never dreamed of before. 

THE REAL STRUGGLE, 

Meantime, in the general discussion of the sub- 
ject of human rights, the mulattoes or free people 
of color began to take a deep interest. Many of 
their number were at Paris, receiving an educa- 
tion, and their correspondence with relatives at 
home stimulated them to the demand of rights, 
which the French Revolutionists could with no 
consistency deny. 
October 22d, 1789, the wealthy mulattoes des- 
patched a deputation to Paris to urge their claims 
to representation in the Colonial Assembly. They 
presented 6,000,000 livres to the Government, and 
pledged one-fifth of their property to aid in the 
liquidation of the national debt. The deputation 
received great encouragement. Lafayette and 
his associates deeply sympathized with them. The 
President of the National Assembly said, that no 
part of the nation ever reclaimed in vain its rights 
from the Assembly of the representatives of the 
French People. M. Charles de Lameth declared 
that, although he was one of the largest propri- 
etors in the colony, he was in favor of the admis- 
sion of the mixed races to a share in the legisla- 
tive power. 
Encouraged by these indications, the free peo- 
ple of color in the colony began to press their 
claims on the attention of the authorities; but 
they were at once met by the most unrelenting 
opposition from all classes of the whites. La- 
combe, a mulatto, was hung at Cape Francois for 
having merely signed a petition on the subject. 
M. Ferrand de Baudiere, a magistrate at Petit 
Goave, a venerable old man, who had drawn up a 
petition of a similar kind for the mulattoes, was 
dragged from his home, and brutally murdered, 
The petits blancs signalized themselves above all 
others by their outrages against these unfortu- 
nate people, who, thus far, had distinguished them- 
selves for their forbearance. 
January, 1790, the Assembly of the colony con- 
vened, consisting of some two hundred and thir- 
ty members, who were implacable against the mu- 
lattoes, and disposed to assume for themselves in- 
dependent legislative powers. 
Lafayette and his friends were meanwhile urg- 
ing the claims of the free people of color, and had 
the satisfaction of procuring the passage of a de- 
cree by the National Assembly, dated March 8th, 
1790, that “every person of twenty-five years of 
age, the proprietor of real estate, or, in fault of 
that, who had been a resident of the place for two 
years, and paid taxes for the support of the colo- 
ony, should be entitled tovote for members of the 
Colonial Assembly.” 
Let it be observed, that the contest concerned not the 
natural rights of the slaves, wham nobody proposed to 
emancipate, but the political rights of the free colored 
people. Although the decree did not, in specific 
terms, extend the right of suffrage to this class, it 
was clearly understood that by the omission of 
any qualifying prefix to the word “persons,” its 
rights were secured. 
The promulgation of the act kindled a flame in 
the colony. The whites execrated the National 
Assembly. The Colonia] Assembly passed a re- 
solve that it would prefer death rather than share 
political rights with “a degenerate and bas- 
tard race.’ The populace went so far as to threat- 
en death to the French residents in the colony. 
This Asssembly was dissolved. A new election 
was held; the mulattoes were excluded by force 
from the suffrage to which they were entitled; 
the same unrelenting enemies of their class were 





couraging the colored party. 

Ere this, however, intelligence of the disturbed 
state of the colonies, and of apprehended violence 
in Martinique, having been received by the Home 
Government, the National Assembly passed a de- 
cree explaining away that of March 8th, so far as 
it conferred political rights on the free people of 
color, and, in effect, licensing the slave trade—an 
act of tergiversation which aroused the indigna- 
tion of Lafayette and Les Amis des Noirs. 

Bitter feuds continued to prevail in the colony 
until the principal provinces were arrayed against 
each other, and open war broke out between the 
Governor General and the Colonial Assembly. 
In the struggle, the free people of color were in- 


against the Assembly that the whole body, driven 
to desperation, resolved to embark for France, and 
lay its grievances before the National Assembly. 
Meanwhile the mulattoes continued to be the 
subjects of the grossest outrages and insults, and 
began to lose their patience. 

Vincent, or James Ogé, an educated mulat- 
to, in Paris, who had for a long time been la- 
boring for the reclamation of the rights of his 
class, disgusted at the explanatory decree of the 
National Assembly, out of heart, irritated and 
desperate, abandoned Paris, and on the 2d Octo- 
ber, 1790, landed at Cape Francois, where, with- 
out much deliberation, he put himself at the head 
of two hundred of his friends, resolved to compel 
concessions. He demanded of the Governor Gen- 
eral that the decree of March 8th be carried into 
effect ; expressly excluding from his demand the 
negroes or slaves. With them he wonld have 
nothing todo. No rights but those of the mulat- 
toes were in question. The response to this de- 
mand was a force of six hundred men sent out to 
punish him. These were routed. Another force, 





treated in the French ‘part of the island. This 
is the testimony of all who have written upon the 
subject. Large masses of them consisted of Afri. 
cans recently imported, who still retained the 
heathenish superstitions and usages of their mo- 
ther country. 

It is obvious that whatever temporary prosper- 
ity in a pecuniary sense such a colony might en- 
Joy, it was doomed to ruinous convuisions. The 
state of society was unnatural, abhorrent, repug- 
nant to every principle of humanity, morals, and, 
change in the mother country would be certain to 
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twelve hundred strong, with artillery, was more 
Successful. Ogé’s band was scattered; he and 
his fellow-chief, Baptiste Chavanne, took refuge 
in the Spanish part of the island, whence they 
vrei setlaimed. They were tried secretly. The 










ethan ne? Population was deeply excited: At 
scares ‘© months? confinement, they were 
public eavare, with ropes round their necks, and 
turned to heaven, and thar nee Te eee 








: f the free 
in fi . fearfully dis- | never forgotten; it filled the hearts 0 
men a Oe colored population with undying hate. 


ist. Emanci was not in any sense | ern and Western provinces, but they were peace- 

tbe al 58 the ra insurrections in St. | fully put down by the Governor General and his 

. adviser, Colonel Mauduit. But for this they re- 

history of that doomed colony | ceived no credit. The planters suspected them of 

seals bees Sen evidence in proof of the | having made secret promises to the mulattoes, to 
entire vafety of Immediate Emancipation, as it is | be fulfilled at a more convenient season. 


Mark’s arrived at Brest, and soon made known 
their complaints. But the decision of the Nation- 
al Assembly was against them. It passed a de- 
cree extinguishing all the legislative powers of 
the Colonial Assembly, prohibiting its members 
from being elected thereafter, sustaining the Gov- 
ernor General ; and the King was besought to is- 
sue commands for a new election, conformably to 
both the decrees of the 8th and the 28th of March-~ 
decrees, by the way, clearly contradictory. ‘The 
consequences of this unwise, vacillating, inconsist- 
ent legislation by the National Assembly were 
most ruinous. This decree was dated October 
12th, 1790. 
Nothing could exceed the consternation of the 
great planters. They looked with dismay upon 
the elevation of the petits blancs; and both were 
fired with deadly animosity against the mulat- 
toes. The authorities were overwhelmed. Col. 
Mauduit was horribly murdered ; Blanchelande, 
the Governor General, was compelled to fly from 
Port-au-Prince, and the colonists there usurped 
independent powers. Cape Francois, actuated by 
rivalry with Port-au-Prince, received the Gov- 
ernor General with open arms; but everywhere 
else the wildest anarchy prevailed. 
“ Amid all the varying animosities of party war- 
fare,” says Brown, in his History of St. Domingo, 
“on one subject the unanimity was perfect. This 
was the doggedness of creole prejudice when the 
question was brought up to establish the political 
rights of the mulattoes.” Up to this moment, de- 
spite all the measures of the Home Government, 
these people had been excluded from their rights. 
The Constituent Assembly at Paris, to obviate all 
doubt, and settle the question, decided (May 15th, 
1791) that “all people of color residing in the 
French colonies, and born of free parents, were 
entitled to the same privileges as French citizens, 
and, among others, to the right of voting at elec- 
tions, and to seats in the Provincial and Colonial 
Assemblies” The violence of the colonists now 
overleaped all bounds. The Constituent Assem- 
bly was execrated; France was abjured; every 
French resident was menaced ; the parties swore 
to resist force by force. The Governor General, 
in consternation, ventured to announce that he 
would suspend the operation of the decree until 
he could receive the reply to a remonstrance he 
had just addressed to the Minister of Marine. 
All this time the free people of color were quiet, 
carefully abstaining from violence, relying upon 
the energy and good faith of the Home Govern- 
ment. An influential member of their class wrote 
toa friend in Paris: “The punishment of Ogé 
has only served to make us more than ever resoly- 
ed to conquer, or perish in the struggle which is 
to decide whether we shall enjoy the rights offer- 
ed to us by the restorers of French Liberty. We 
have never been guilty of murdering any one, or 
of intending any one’s death ; yet our own blood 
has been poured out like water. We could retal- 
iate, but we refrain. The idea that the negroes 
might take advantage of such hostilities to deso- 
late this beautiful country is enough to make us 
renounce the thought.” 

A NEW ELEMENT. 
The slaves had hitherto been perfectly tran- 
quil. The struggle had not touched their rights; 
no claim was set up forthem. But now the noise 
of the conflict all about them attracted their at- 
tention. Their masters, too, apprehensive that 
their discussions about rights, and the general dis- 
organization of society, might tempt them to revolt, 
doubled the patroles. This excited the amazement 
of the negroes. 
One of the best works we have consulted is that 
of Brown, an American. His history seems to 
have been written without any design to sustain 
a theory ; but his sympathies are with the plant- 
ers. The “ Amis des Noirs” he styles fanatics, and 
the African, he says, is more inclined to idleness 
and pillage than anything else. A quotation 
from his work will show the state of things at this 
time : 
“The astonished slave, who had for a long time 
shamed his betters by continuing in peace to fol- 
low the routine of his industry, now sought to 
learn the cause of this inquietude, and became 
every day more filled with amazement, and an un- 
defined restlessness. The whites might have dis- 
covered evidences of approaching rebellion; but 
this was not the real source of their anxiety. 
They had higher —_ in view; and, to counter- 
act the designs and hopes of the mulattoes, they 
were Willing to incur the hazards of a servile 
war. Though they despised the blacks too much 
to dread the utmost they could do, yet the outcry 
was ceaselessly spread, that the natural operation of the 
decree tended to produce discontent and insubordina- 
tion among the slaves. The petits blancs, in honest 
zeal to guard against danger, or with a reckless- 
ness of purpose truly diabolical, were more than 
ever lavish of their cruelty to the negroes, and of 
their insults and outrages towards the mulattoes.” 
Is it wonderful that, when society appeared to 
be in a state of dissolution, and civil war raged 
on every side, the slaves being sometimes armed 
by their masters in their bloody conflicts, that the 
bonds of so unnatural a system as slavery began 
to give way ? 
In 1791, a few insurrectionary movements took 
place in different sections, but were suppressed 
by measures of unheard-of cruelty. 
General Lacrorx gives an extract of a letter, 
characterizing Caradeux, a desperado who had 
usurped the functions of Governor, as follows: 


“Si Pon est embarrassé par couper les tétes, on 
appellera le citoyen Général Caradeux, (Com- 
mandant des districts du Port-au-Prince,) qui en 
a fait sauter une cinquantaine sur Vhabitation 
Aubay, et qui, afin qu’on n’en ignorat les fich ait 
sur des piques le lang des haiés de son habitation, 
en genre de palmiers.” 


If any one be wanted to cut off heads, you can 
call for the Citizen General Caradeux, who caus- 
ed fifty heads to fall on the Aubay plantation, and, 
that no one might be ignorant of it, stuck them on 
poles along the hedges of the plantation, like palm 
trees ! 
What could be expected? On the night of the 
22d of August, 1791, the slaves in the Northern 
province rose upon their masters, and in four days 
one-third of the province was a smoking heap of 
ruins. This was the beginning of the “horrors of 
St. Domingo.” From that time till order was re- 
established by Touissaint, the island was a hell, 
in which all the furies seemed to be let loose. Ev- 
ery man’s hand was against his brother. The 
petits blancs, the European residents, the creole 
planters, the mulattoes, now, turned their weapons 
against each other, and then, united for a time in 
beating back the black hordes which pressed upon 
them. At first, the whites in Cape Francois be- 
gan to murder the free people of color, suspecting 
that they had instigated the revolt, but at last ac- 
cepted their assistance in saving the town from 
the slaves. It was soon discovered that the move- 
ments of the insurrectionists, who styled them- 
selves ‘ Gens du Roi,” were influenced to a consid- 
erable extent by French loyalists and Spanish 
emissaries, who were acting with them! 

This insurrection was chiefly confined to the 
nerthern province, and, as the reader at once 
sees, Emancipation had nothing to do with it. The 
struggle between the Colony and the Home Goy- 
ernment had all turned upon the question of the 
political rights of the mulattoes, a large portion of 
whom were slaveholders; and no proposition, 
much less a decree, had been introduced to eman- 
cipate the slaves. These revolted, not because they 
mere emancipated, but because they were enslaved ; and 
their revolt was sustained and directed by French 
loyslists and the counsels of Spain. 

The dreadful event tended to bring the white 
planters to terms in the west and south. Octo- 
ber 23d, 1791, in these sections, the mulattoes 
were admitted to the enjoyment of some political 
rights , but, at this very moment, intelligence ar- 
rived that the Constituent Assembly of France, 
on the 24th September, had repealed its decree of 




















with more bitterness than ever; and the whites 
announced that they Would not concede the priv- 
Similar efforts were made by themintheSouth- | ileges secured by the concordat lately formed 
with the colored party, until it had put down re- 
volt among the blacks. Civil war was the re- 
sult; but Commissioners from France arriving 
at this moment, proclaimed a general amnesty. 
The Assembly at Port-au-Prince was infuriated 
by this measure, and an order was given to dis- 
September 16th, 1790, the Assembly of St.| arm the free people of color, “who,” says a 
French historian, “ had to that moment fought 
against the blacks with all the zeal that the in- 
terests of property can inspire.” The result 
was, that many of them, driven to desperation, 
threw themselves into the negro camp, and the 
work of death was resumed with new horrors. 

Again the National Assembly, which seemed to 
be laboring under absolute derangement in regard 
to the colony, passed a decree, dated April 4th, 
1792, repealing that of September 24th, 1791. 
This appeased the colored party, but, grown in- 
curably distrustful of the whites whom they sus- 
pected of having procured the disfranchising act 
of September 24th, while at the very inoment 
they were professing amity, it did not manifest 
its usual zeal in warring against the blacks. It 


feared another act of treachery. 


ranks of the insurgents, they alienated. 
ANOTHER HORROR. 


returned home. 


general sympathy. 


throughout this country, to Emancipation ! 


them the command to wage mortal battle. 


rance or something worse in any public man. 
THE DECREE OF EMANCIPATION. 


the Colony. 


was soon abandoned as impracticable. 


slaves.” 


the Spaniards. 


to their former slavery. 
THE ENGLISH INVASION. 





15th May. The old quarrel was at once re-opened 


The planters at Cape Francois were infatuat- 
ed. By yielding to the decree of the National 
Assembly, and promptly recognising the rights of 
the mulattoes, they had it still in their power to 
put down the insurrection in the plain. But, 
they were unrelenting, and those of the free peo- 
ple of color whom they did not drive into the 


September 16, 1792, arrived three French Com- 
missioners, Santhonax, Polverel, and Ailhaude, 
with authority to carry into effect the decree of 
April 4th, and with general authority to regulate 
the affairs of the Colony. The old white pro- 
prietors labored to unite the mulattoes with them 
against the Commissioners, but they would do 
nothing sgainst a revolution that acknowledged 
their rights. The patriots, consisting chiefly of 
the lower classes of whites, of course affiliated 
with the Commissioners. Jacobinical Clubs were 
formed at the Cape in imitation of those in the 
mother country, and the aristocrats were pro- 
scribed. Santhonax stationed ).imself at Cape 
Francois, Polverel, at Port-au-Prince, and Ail- 
haude, at Aux Cayes. The last-named Commis- 
sioner soon abandoned his charge in despair, and 


Santhonax, by uniting the forces of all classes 
of freemen was making head against the insur- 
rection, when war broke out between England 
and France. This arrested his success, and, to 
add to his perplexity, a strife sprung up between 
him and M. Galbaud, lately arrived from France, 
with the appointment of Governor. The commis- 
sion was soon revoked, but he determined to 
hold on to his authority. A civil war was the re- 
sult. The streets of Cape Francois were drench- 
ed in blood. Santhonax, pressed hard, and on 





streams, until the emancipated negroes, mustered 
in the French army, horror-stricken, make such 
an outery against this cruelty, that Santhonax, 1 
obliged to remove it, , 
Ties Pinas capitulates to the English in 
1794. The same year, the Commissioners sta 
arrested, sent home*to France, tried by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, which fully sequits them, sus- 
tains their whole course, and ratifies the uncondi- 
tional emancipation of the slaves of St. Domingo. 
While the English are establishing themselves 
on the western coast, the Spaniards and Blacks 
are consolidating their power in the north. 
Another horror is now brewing. The Spaniards 
send out proclamations to the United States and 
all parts of the world, inviting the fugitive plant- 
ers to return and settle upon their estates, prom- 
ising protection. Eight hundred of them accept 
the invitation, and land at Cape F penne, f The 
Spanish troops, with their auxiliaries, the insur- 
gents, march into the town, under the mask of 
friendship. The victims are deluded. High mass 
is celebrated. A low whistle is heard, the signal 
agreed upon, and, in an instant, the knives of the 
Spaniards and their allies are sheathed in the 
hearts of the unsuspecting Frenchmen, who are 
denounced as murderers and regicides. The 
whole plot had been laid by the diabolical cun- 
ning of the Spanish priest Vasquez. And yet 
this is one of the horrors ascribed to emancipation : 
The island seemed utterly God-forsaken. Aris- 
tocrats treacherously butchered patriots, and 
patriots guillotined aristocrats. In St. Mark’s 
and Port-au-Prince, foul conspiracies to destroy 
the whole of the English forces at one blow, were 
detected among the very planters who had been 
most urgent in invoking their assistance. 

The French now were driven to Port de Paix, 
their last foothold in the island, and their 
cause seemed desperate. But, in 1795, the treaty 
of Basle not only relieved them from the hostility 
of the Spaniards, but secured to them the title 
of the whole island, including the Spanish part 
of it: at this opportune moment, the celebrated 
Touissaint L’Ouverture, goes over to the Com- 
missioners, and, putting himself at the head of 
the insurgent blacks, and the remnant of native 
troops, carries on the war against the English, 
until, in 1798, they are compelled to evacuate the 
island. 

Before this, Santhonax, having returned from 
France, attempts hastily and unwisely to reduce 
the power of Rigaud, at Aux Cayes, a mulatto 
chieftain, who, by his skiil and daring, had long 
made head against the English in the south. This 
gave birth to an insurrection, August 28, 1796, 
at Aux Cayes—another of the horrors of St. Do- 
mingo—which was appeased the moment his del- 
egates withdrew. 

May 5, 1797, Touissaint was declared General- 
in-Chief of the Colony. His influence over the 
liberated blacks was omnipotent. All authorities 
concur in representing, that civil feuds disappear- 
ed under his wise measures—the blacks went to 
work — order was restored—the whites enjoyed 





the point of losing all, proclaimed liberty to the 
slaves in the city, (who had not joined in the re- 
volt of their brethren on the plain,) rallied them 
to his standard, invited one of the insurgent 
bands to come to his aid, and then let them loose 
upon Galbaud and his sympathizers. Galbaud’s 
forces were routed ; the city caught fire in the 
conflict ; the forces of Santhonax fell upon it and 
pillaged it, and the citizens, who escaped with 
their lives, took refuge aboard some ship in the 
harbor, which brought them tothe United States, 
where the story of their sufferings commanded 


Hundreds of millions’ worth of property was 
destroyed, and the loss of life was enormous ; and 
this second horror of St. Domingo was attributed, 


have given the true account; and what does it 
show? That in a civil feud between the French 
Commissioner, the lawful authority, and Galbaud, 
whose commission as Governor had been revok- 
ed, the former called to his aid slaves whom he 
liberated, and slaves who had liberated them- 
selves, mustered them as soldiers, and then gave 


have seen the result ; and to attribute this to the 
abolition of slavery, argues unpardonable igno- 


It will be observed that no decree of Emanci- 
pation had yet been promulgated. But, the time 
was approaching when this would become neces- 
sary. The insurgent blacks in the north, who 
were in the pay and under the control of the 
Spaniards, were not to be appeased by any offers 
of the French Commissioner. They were the 
allies of Spain and of the King of France, they 
cried. The Spaniards were pressing upon the 
frontiers. Accounts were received of the great 
preparations of England to make a descent upon 
As a last resort, Santhonax, by 
a solemn act, August 20, 1793, proclaimed 
the abolition of slavery throughout St. Domin- 
go, and the admission of the blacks to the 
rights of citizenship. As the Colonists of the 
north could not be worse off than they were, it 
produced little effect upon them; but, in the 
south and west, where the slaves had not gener- 
ally revolted, the proclamation excited extreme 
alarm and indignation. The masters prepared to 
resist the act. Polverel opposed it, and drew up 
a plan of gradual emancipation, which, however, 


At length a grand council of the Commissioners 
and planters was held at Port-au-Prince, and the 
latter were persuaded to submit. “Thestern ne- 
cessity of the time would admit of little reluc- 
tance in the planters,” says one writer, “to this 
spoliation of their fortunes—and the same people 
who a few months before would yield no privi- 
lege to the free colored people of the island, now, 
goaded on by hard necessity, were forced to sub- 
scribe their consent to the emancipation of their 


The hard nevessity was, the certain loss of the 
Colony to the French, and its acquisition by the 
English, if slavery were not abolished ; and the 
object of the act was, to secure the co-operation of 
the slaves in retaining French sovereignty over 
the island. How efficient was this co-operation 
we shall see presently. But, what were the ef- 
fects of this first act of immediate emancipation 
in St. Domingo? Brown, from whose work the 
foregoing extract is taken, and who, throughout 
his work, evidently leans to the planters, says— 
“the negroes of the south were appeased by 


this graciousness in their masters, and return- 
ed to their labors on the neglected plantations. 
They began to plant provisions for their suste- 
nance—to relieve the distresses of famine which 
were beginning to press heavily upon them, from 
the failure of importation from abroad.” There 
is not the record of a single insurrection caused 
by this act of emancipation. It did not recall the 
insurgents of the north to the plantations, because 
they had liberated themselves by force of arms, | 
and were now drilled as soldiers in the pay of 


But, though the liberated negroes were con- 
tented, the planters were sullen, and exasperated 
against France. This disaffection extended to 
many of the mulatto planters, who, like their 
white brethren, looked down upon the blacks with 
bitter contempt. ‘Proposals which both classes 
had made to Britain before hostilities between 
that country and France, were now eagerly ac- 
cepted. The planters agreed to aid the British 
in taking possession of the island, and the Brit- 
ish agreed to enable them to reduce their negroes 


The English armament at length made its ap- 
pearance. Jeremie was seized. The Mole St. 
Nicholas and many other places fall into their 
hands, a large number of mulattoes co-operating 
with them for the restoration of slavery. The 
whole of the western coast is occupied by the En-| know what it is; what constitutes a violation of 
glish. Meantime, the Spaniards march upon the 
frontiers, and the Commissioners are obliged to 
concentrate their forces in Cape Francois, Port de | subjected to the sole power of this formidable 


perfect security —commerce began to flourish— 
and all the arts of peace were again taking root. 
But the Directory grew jealous of his power, and 
suspicious of his designs. They sent agents to 
watch his course, and deprive him of his office, 
but he baffled their cunning. He lived, he said, 
but for one purpose, the liberty of his race; and, 
though willing to acknowledge the island as a 
dependency of France, he would not consent to 
measures looking towards the re-establishment of 
Slavery. 

Bonaparte, having been relieved by the treaty 
of Amiens from his European enemies, ambitious 
te bring back all the colonies to their original 
state, and stimulated by the representations of 
the refugees from St. Domingo, fitted out a for- 
midable expedition of 25,000 veteran soldiers, and 
gave the command to General Le Clerc, who ar- 
rived at Samana, January, 1802. The object of 
the expedition, although veiled by the habitual 
dissimulation of Napoleon, was, to restore the old 
order of things, and re-enslave the blacks. These 
were deceived at first, and the General’s efforts 
were crowned with partial success. The black 
chiefs were divided. Touissaint was entrapped, 
sent to France, and doomed to linger out the rest 
of his days ina dungeon. But the negroes soon 
became apprized of the real design of the expedi- 
tion. They rallied for liberty, and commenced the 
system of guerilla warfare—disease helped them 
by decimating the French, who, on the 28th of 
November, 1803, evacuated the island, and left it 
under the sovereignty of those who had rescued it 
from England, and would have rejoiced at its con- 
tinuance as a dependency of France, had not the 
despotic Napoleon concieved the abominable de- 
sign of repaying their services by reducing them 
to Slavery. 

We need not recapitulate the leading points in 
this brief sketch. Our two propositions are sus- 
tained : 

1. Emancipation was not, in any sense, the 
cause of the troubles and insurrections in St. 
Domingo. 

2. The history of that doomed Colony furnishes 
conclusive evidence in proof of the safety of Im- 
mediate Emancipation, as it is called. 


THE SENATE AND ITS PRIVILEGES. ~ 


John Nugent, a reporter of the New York 
Herald, having forwarded to that paper a copy of 
the treaty with Mexico, and the amendments, 
acted upon in secret session, was summoned by 
the Senate, some time since, to appear, and inform 
that body from whom he procured the documents. 
We learn that, having exonerated all the mem- 
bers of the Senate, he refused to furnish the re- 
quired information. The consequence was, his 
immediate arrest; and from that time he has been 
held in confinement by the Sergeant-at-arms. 

Last week he was brought before the Circuit 
Court on a writ of habeas corpus, which was ar- 
gued for two days, for Nugent, by Joseph H. 
Bradley and J. M. Carlisle; and by R.S. Coxe as 
counsel for the Senate. The Court decided that 
it had no jurisdiction in the case, and the pris- 
oner was remanded. 

It is doubtless important that a Legislative 
body should be able to maintain its privileges, but 
the tendency has always been to stretch privilege 
so far as to trespass on individual right. A Law 
is made with great deliberation. The subject 
legislated upon is discussed by the people; 
next by their Representatives in Committee of 
the Whole, where a bill is matured, and then in 
the House. Then it undergoes a thorough exam- 
ination in the Senate, and if the bill pass that 
body, it is yet subject to the veto of the Presi- 
dent. Carefulness, deliberation, delay, are thus 
secured, so that the law may be as perfect as 
human wisdom can make it ; finally, it is publish- 
ed, and every member of the community under- 
stands how to regulate his conduct so as not to 
incur its penalties. 

But what is this Privilege which a branch of 
the National Legislature uses, to imprison a wit- 
ness who does not choose to reply to its questions? 
Is it defined by law, or is it a mere usurpation ? 
The Senate has a rule, enjoining secrecy on its 
members in certain cases; are there any penal- 
ties for violating this rule? Was Judge Tappan 
punished? But Mr. Nugent affirms that he did 
not receive the confidential documents from any 
member of the Senate. Does their privilege ex- 
tend beyond their own body? If they can in- 
flict punishment on a witness for not answering 
whether Mr. Buchanan permitted copies to be 
taken, might they not inflict punishment on the 
Secretary, should the answer be in the affirma- 
tive? How long may they imprison the witness? 
And, if confinement avail nothing, what other 
punishment may they resort to ? 

For one, we want light on this subject. Let 
the extent of the privilege of this powerful 
branch of the Goverment be defined. Let us 


it—what penalties are legally provided. The 
idea. of any individual, however humble, being 


repugnant to our feelings as the citizen of a coun- 
try where law is presumed to be the shield of the 
community. 

Not being learned in the law, we do not dog- 
matize; but we always feel an instinctive jealousy 
in these privileged classes. 


————— 


For the Natioual Era. 


LINES, 





BY JOHN H. BRYANT, 





As when on Carmel’s sterile steep 
The ancient prophet bowed the knee, 
And seven times sent his servant forth 
To look toward the distant sea; 


There came at last a little cloud, 
Scarce broader than the human hand, 
Spreading and swelling till it broke 
In showers on all the herbless land ; 


And hearts were glad,and shouts went up, 
And praise to Israel’s mighty God, 

As the sere hills grew green again, 
And verdure clothed the naked sod; 


Even so our eyes have waited long, 
But now a little cloud appears, 
Spreading and swelling as it glides 
Onward into the coming years. 


Bright cloud of Liberty, full soon, 
Far stretching from the ocean strand, 
Thy glorious folds shall spread abroad, 
Encircling our beloved land. 


Like that sweet rain on Judah’s hills, 
The glorious boon of love shall fall, 

And our bond millions shall arise, 
As at an angel’s trumpet call. 


Then shall a shout of joy go up, 
The wild, glad ery of Freedom come 
From hearts long crushed by cruel hands, 
And songs from lips long sealed and dumb; 


And every bondman’s chain be broke, 
And every soul that moves abroad 





In this wide realm shall know and feel 
The blessed liberty of God. 


POLITICS. 


Horace Mann Execrev.—The Hon. Horace 
Mann has been elected to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned in the 8th Congressional district of Mas- 
sachusetts, by the death of the Hon. John Quin- 








cy Adams. 
The vote stood— 
For Mann - + - - - 4,360 
For Whitaker - - - - - 1,932 
For Liberty ticket and scattering - 1,115 
Mann’s majority - - - 1,113 


Mr. Mann, though nominated by the Whigs, 
comes to Congress an independent, unpledged 
man—unpledged save to the cause of Human 
Rights and Human Welfare. 


Henry Cray.—Mr. Clay has reached home. It 
is a pity that a triumphal procession through the 
country once in four years, amid the sweet plaud- 
its of the men, and the sweeter kisses of the wo- 
men, should not entirely satisfy his ambition. We 
supposed at one time that Mr. Clay, at his own 
time, would announce to his friends, definitively, 
his purpose not to hazard again the disquieting 
chances of a Presidential nomination; but recent 
demonstrations incline us to the opinion that he 
may find in the earnest representations of his ad- 
mirers that public call to run for the Presiden- 
cy, to which alone, it is said, he will yield. After 
all, there does seem to be a very general desire 
that he should accept a nomination. 

The Union is almost as anxiousus the Tribune— 
and the Democrats generally appear desirous of 
seeing him once more on the course. He is better 
adapted to their purposes than any other candi- 
date the Whigs can select. 

We suppose it is pretty certain that, so long as 
Mr. Clay shall choose to occupy his ground as a 
candidate for the nomination of the Convention, 
no other can expect to receive it. He is not the 
man to be cavalierly set aside—his friends will 
not allow this. If he retire, it must be his own act. 

Meantime, New York, which the Whigs fully 
calculate to carry, through the dissensions of the 
Democratic party in that State, has shown her 
preference, so far as a Whig Legislative Caucus 
is authorized to represent it. 

On the 5th instant the following resolution was 
passed by that body : 

“ Resolved, That, in selecting delegates to the 
National Convention, we feel it a right and duty 
to express it as our opinion that Henry Cray 1s 
the first choice of the Whigs of the State of New 
York, and that they can give, and will give, to him, or 
to any other reliable Whig who may be nominated 


by that Convention for the Presidency, the thir- 
ty-six electoral votes of this State.” 

At Cincinnati, as we learn by the Morning Her- 
ald, a large meeting of the friends of Mr. Clay 
was held at the Park, on the 28th ult., which was 
attended by a considerable number of citizens of 
Kentucky. Speeches suitable to the occasion were 
made, and a Business Committee, through T. B. 
Stevenson, of the Cincinnati Atlas, reported a 
series of resolutions, one of which recommended 
Mr. Clay for the Presidency, for various reasons ; 
among others, the following: 

“ Because his fidelity to high principle hither- 
to proves him ‘worthy of generous confidence and 
trust respecting any new and unforeseen question 
that may arise hereafter, 

“ Because he has always been the eloquent cham- 
pion of popular liberty at home, and the undaunt- 
ed defender of the oppressed abroad, being hailed 
not only asthe Great Commoner by his own coun- 
trymen, but as the Foe of Tyrantsand the Friend 
of Man, by the grateful millions of South Ameri- 
ca, Ireland, Greece, and other climes.” 

There was a time when Mr. Clay was the “ un- 
daunted defender of the oppressed” at home, but 
that was forty years ago. 

The following resolution, reported by the same 
committee, was adopted : 

“ Resolved, That while we hail with joy the 
prospect of peace with Mexico, we deprecate the 
annexation of any portion of her territory, and 
the incorporation of any of her population with 
our Union, regarding such policy unwise and 
dangerous to the harmony of our National Coun- 
cils ; but if, contrary to our earnest remonstrance, 
any new territory be added to our National do- 
main, we insist that it shall be consecrated as the 
abiding place of none but Freemen.” 

Mr. Henry Starr, one of the oldest and most 
respectable citizens of the place, feeling that some- 
thing more definite than this was necessary, mov- 
ed the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That we will support no man for 
the Presidency or Vice Presidency of the United 
States, at the ensuing election, who is not openly, 
avowedly, and heartily, in favor of the exclusion 
of slavery from all territories of the United 
States.” 

This resolution produced some clamor ; but the 
question being taken, it was passed, and appears 
as passed in the official report of proceedings. 

These local meetings may pass what resolutions 
they please; if Henry Clay be nominated by the 
Whig Convention, no such resolution as that of- 
fered by Mr. Starr can go through it. 


Tue Dirrerence.—Some attempts have been 
made to confound the opinions of General Cass 
with those of Judge McLean, on the subject of 
territorial slavery. The Cincinnati Herald thus 
discriminates : 

“The main difference between them is this: 
Judge McLean holds slavery to be an exceptional 
institution, against nature and right, which can- 
not exist except as it is positively established by 
competent authority. General Cass assumes it to 
be a natural relation, such as that of husband 
and wife—parent and child—which requires 
not the sanction or permission of positive law, 
but which may exist, unless positively prohib- 
ited. : 

“Judge McLean also denies to the people of 
the territories, any legislative power. General 
Cass invésts them with the exclusive attributes 
of sovereignty. Here he comes into collision with 
his South Carolina friends, who affirm it to be- 
long to the People of the States, as well as with 
the whole theory and practice of the Government 
from its earliest history.” 

Democrats.—The Democratic State Conven- 
tion of Louisiana, lately assembled, passed the 
following resolution : 


“ Resolved, That the Democratic party of Lou- 
isiana, reposing entire confidence in the patriot- 
ism and fidelity of the party in her sister States, 
do hereby pl themselves to the cordial sup- 
port of the citizens who may be selected by the 
Baltimore Convention, as candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency of the United States.” 








Paix, and Port-au-Prince. They erect the guil- 
lotine at the latter place, and blood flows in 


body, with no law but its will, and no course 
of procedure but its own judgment or caprice, is 


The same Convention adopted, without dissent, 
the following : 











“ Resolved, That we regard the Wilmo i 
as an attack upon the constitutional i, of = 
slaveholding States, and its discussion : 
dangerous to our Federal Union. 
“ Resolved, That while we y 
the astonishing fact that not 
from the non-slaveholdin 
on that question, those 
who stood by us on that 
and shall ever receive, o 


in Congress 


iew with surprise 
one Whig membey 
g Stites voted with us 
Democrats of the North 
occasion are entitled to 
ur heartfelt gratitude” ’ 
Nobody can tell what the Democratic Wilmot 
Proviso men will do at the Baltimore Convention 
They ought to take it for granted that a pro-sla- 
very candidate will be nominated, and prepare 
forsuch a contingency. The Anti-Slavery Whigs 
of New England and Ohio would do well to con- 
template a similar contingency in their party 
and provide for the exigency which will then 
arise. We believe it is in the power of these 
Whigs, the Radical Democrats of New York and 
of Ohio, the Liberty men, and that large class of 
people who, with their 8ympathies all on the side 
of Freedom, generally take little interest in poli- 
tics, to unite in such an exigency; and if they 
cannot elect their man, throw the election into 
the House of Representatives. That werea con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. Would that 
there were spirit and energy and union enough 
among Anti-Slavery citizens of the country to 
effect it! Is there no hope? Or, overpowered 
by our divisions, helpless, hopeless, are we to 
stand and look on, while the old party leaders, 
passing under the yoke of slavery, drag the whole 
country through the same degradation ? 

Great Meerine ror Symraruy iw Cracinna- 
rL--Five thousand people assembled in Convention 
in Cincinnati, a few days since, at the Fifth Street 
Market Space, to express sympathy with the 
French in their struggle for a Republic. David 
T. Disney, a leading Democrat, presided. 

The Morning Herald says: 

_ “A series of resolutions were adopted, express. 
ing the heartiest sympathies of the people with 
the great revolution in France, and awarding es. 
pecial admiration to THE DECREE EMANCIPATIN, 
(THE SLAVES IN ALL THE COLONIES, 88 2 proof of 


their sincerity, and a worthy example for this 
country! 


ts Three cheers for France and Universal Lib. 
wey < t=” 


THE HUTCHINSONS, 


For the first time, we had the pleasure of lis. 
tening to the Hutchinsons, at Carusi’s, on Mon- 
day night last. We have been at many concerts 
in Washington, but never one that was half so 
well attended as this. The hall was full, and 
numbers were unable to obtain seats. 

We do not wonder at the popularity of the 
singers. They are simple, quiet, unpretending 
in their manners, without any of the affectations 
which are fashionable among vocalists. Their 
songs are well selected, and touch the heart as 
much by their pure sentiment as the music which 
accompanies them. The entertainment is most 
igreeably diversified—the grave being relieved 
by the gay, and the sentimental by the spirit. 
stirring. Their voices are full of melody, and the 
tirs they select, together with their simple mode 
of execution, are far better adapted to the popular 
taste than public performances generally. The 
quiet, graceful sister, who blends her notes with 
those of her brothers, rivals all that we hearin 
poetry of the melody of the nightingale. 

This evening and to-morrow evening they will 
repeat their concert. We may have a word or 
two hereafter on another characteristic of their 
entertainments. 


=> The following lines were written, we pre 
sume, by a sister of the Corresponding Editor of 
the Era. They were originally published in 
Bradburn’s “ Pioneer and Herald of Freedom.” 


JOUN QUINCY ADAMS. 








He is walking with the shining ones, his labor has been lone 
For him no mournfal requiem, but a pean full and strong; 
But woe! forour poor nation, she may well put on her weeds, 
And her tolling bells lament, for her unholy deeds. 


Alas! alas! for us, not him—the dearly loved and good— 

Between us and the evil time, his reverend presence stood, 

And the nation, rushing madly on, felt its wildest pulses 
stilled, 

As the trembling voice of that old man, in solemn warning 
thrilled. 


Rest, for the truest of tribunes! standing faithf 11 to the last, 
His thin locks like the snow-wreaths, on his native hill-tops 
cast ;— ¢ 
Now = that snow is wasting, to the grave they bear hiin 
own, 
The glory of his upright life, resting on him like a crown 


The mourning of the many bells, the drooping flags, all seem 
Like some dim, unreal pageant, passing onward in a dream 
For following with the living to his last and narrow bed, 
Methinks i see a shadowy host—a train of noble dead. 


he patriots of our olden time—men who, dying left in trust 

Honor and rights our craven land has trampled in the dust, 

Pill only one of all her sons, the last branch on the tree 

a reedom planted, dared to stand, like them, erect ani 
ree. 


’Tis a strange and mournful pageant, that is slowly pass 


ing on, 
The Phantom patriots gathered, to the funeral of their son! 
{n shadowy guise they move along, brave Otis, with hushed 


tread, 
And Warren, walking reverently by the father of the dead 


Gliding foremost in the misty band, a gentle form is there, 
In the white robes of the Angels—and their glory round her 


hair ; 

She hovers near, and bends above her world-wide honored 
child, 

And the joy that only lives in Heaven beams on her features 
mild. 


And so they bear him to his grave, in the fullness of his years, 
Crane sage and prophet, leaving us in our day of many fears ;— 


Never more amid the darkness of the wi'd and evii day, 
Shall his white locks, like a beacon, point the sure and better 
way. , 
AMEsRURY, I st 3d month, 1848. 
—_——_-> 





_ ghITERARY NOTICES. 


CHALMERS’s Postutmous Works. Vot. ii. Scripture 
Reapines. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale 
by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue. 

When a great man appears before the public 
with set speech, whatever may be our admiration 
of the ability displayed, we still feel that it is 
the orator, not the man, that stands revealed. Na- 
ture may be great, but Art has prepared her for 
a formal display. We should like to know the 
man, as he is when stripped of his robes of staic; 
when indulging in his intuitive thoughts and in- 
stinctive emotions, without restraint or purpose. 

Hitherto Dr. Chalmers has been known as the 
pulpit orator ; it is only now, after his death, that 
his study is thrown open, and we are admitted 
into the inner sanctuary of his thoughts. In 
“ His Daily Scripture Readings,” we enjoy, as it 
were, unconstrained converse with the mind of 
Chalmers, operating without any formal plan or 
design, giving utterance to spontaneous ideas, in 
language unstudied, though adorned with the 
most various graces. As might be expected, such 
a work is of unequal merit. Now and then, his 
remarks evince a singular lack of matured 
thought; but, so far from offending, this very de- 
fect rather quickens our relish for the Readings 
generally. We can imagine no class of readers 
who will not be delighted with this work. 

The work is issued by Harper & Brothers in 
a very convenient form. 








Tus Miuitary Lire or Joun, Duke or MarLRoroven. 
By Archibald Alison, Author of History of Europe. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Penn-ylvania avenue, Washington. 

Alison is too good @ narrator not to make a 
very entertaining biography, even of a military 
hero. This volume is made up of a series of 
sketches first published in Blackwood’s Magazue, 
during the years 1845 and 1846. It is a concen- 
trated extract, of all that is interesting, we should 
think, in the entire correspondence of the Duke 
of Marlborough, from 1702 to 1712, of the let- 
ters of his private secretary, and of the journal 
of his chaplain, Dr. Hare. 

The work is handsomely got up by the Ameri- 
can publishers, and illustrated with maps and 
plans explanatory of the campaigns of the valiant 
Duke. 


Tue Tuousanp anv One Nicurs, illustrated by six hut 
dred Beautiful Desigus on Wood. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania 
avenue. 

The Harpers have just commenced the republi- 
cation of this old and universal favorite, from the 
second London edition of Lane’s translation, ar- 
ranged, with explanatory notes, for family read- 
ing. The form selected is exceedingly conve- 
nient; the style of typography is highly attract- 
ive; and the engravings are in keeping with the 
stories. It is to be completed in twelve parts, st 
twenty-five cents each. Every family librery 











should be supplied with this beautiful edition. 
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EpinnurcH PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, and Magazine of 
Intellectual and Moral Science. Vol. i, No.2. Edited by 
George Combe and Robert Cox. Republished by Fowler 
& Wells, New York. 


The April number contains a Phrenological 
view of the relation between Religion and Sci- 
ence; and a very curious article on the Mathe- 
matics of Phrenology, showing the mode of meas- 
uring the head with exactness, and giving the 
sizes of the head in different nations. The wri- 
ter agrees With Gall and Spurzheim that the brain 
continues to grow till the fourteenth year, after 
which, there is no increase in size; but that it is 
not fully matured till the forty-fifth or fiftieth 
year. Dr. J. B. Mege, of Paris, says—“the hu- 
wan brain requires from forty-five to fifty years 
to attain its highest degree of development and 
activity”—hardly a universal rule, we should 
judge. Numerous observations and calculations 
conduct the writer to the following estimates of 
the average dimensions in cubic inches of the in- 
side and outside of the cranium, and of the whole 
head in various races : 


Int. Ext. Head. 
European - - - = - 99 lil 137 
Mongolian- - - - - 86 103 127 
Asiatic - - - - - - Sl 96 119 
Malay - - - - - - 86 103 127 
American Aborigines - 87 106 130 
Ethiopian - - - - - S4 102 126 


The advocates of slavery will be rather trou- 
pled to learn, that the Ethiopian is on an average 
about with the Malay and Mongolian, in point of 
brain, and above the average of the Asiatic, not 
excepting the disciples of Confucius. 





Nortu British Review. February, 1848. American Edi- 
tion. New York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by W. 
Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

Not so good as many previous numbers. “ Fe- 
male Characters of Shakspeare and Goethe” is an en- 
tertaining article. “ The Art of Angling” might 
answer in a merely literary monthly. An article 
on Dr. Chalmers and his Posthumous Works, 
though rather extravagant at times, is written 
with ability and enthusiasm. Beside these, we 
have articles on “Settlement jand Poor Remo- 
val,” “Colonization from Ireland,’ “Sir Jobn 
Herschell’s Astronomical Observations,” “the 
Hampden Controversy,” &c. 





Biackwoon’s EpinsurcH MaGazing. March, 1848. New 


York: Leonard Scott & Co. W. Adam, Pennsylvania ay- 
enue, Washington, D. C., agent. 


A good table of contents, as follows: Cobden on 
the National Defences; Romanism in Rome; 
Crimes and Criminal Trials in Scotland ; Sir Sid- 
ney Smith; My Route into Canada; the Inter- 
cepted Letters; Greenwich Time; a Military 
Discourse touching our Coast Defences; Hud- 
son’s Bay; the Budget. 

“ Greenwich Time” and “a Military Discourse 
touching our Coast Defences” are full of wit and 
fun. “ My Route through Canada” contains a cap- 
ital history of Burgoyne’s march and defeat, and, 
O miracle! gives credit to the Yankees. 





Howirr’s Jovrnat. March, 1848. London: William 
Lovett. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 

Howitt’s Journal, for March, contains the usual 
variety of excellent matter. “ First Love,” by 
William Howitt, illustrated by Alfred Harrel, 
will shock the nerves of sentimentalists—“ First 
Love,’ so long the favorite theme of poetry and 
romance, suggesting pleasant reminiscences of 
moonlight rambles, sighs and smiles, cupids and 
flowers, to be illustrated by a bluff-faced urchin, 
in out-grown trousers, and cap pulled over his 
ears, his pockets stuffed with gingerbread, gazing 
with wistful, longing eyes at the confectioner’s 
window, filled with the richer luxuries of plum- 
cake and sweetmeats! Alas! we have fallen on 
eviltimes. We live in an “iron age’ All the 
“airy nothings” with which our youth was solac- 
ed will soon disappear like the mist from the val- 
ley before the morning sun— 


“ Gone with the ¢reams of things that were 
As though they ne’er had been.” 


We are thankful that all this has come to pass 
since we were in the “ green tree.” 

“Cold Abroad and Warmth at Home,” “The 
Awakening of Italy,” and “ Days of the Conscri p- 





ERA, WASHINGTON, APRIL 13, 1848. 








NEWS FROM eee ADVANC- 


The steamship Washington arrived at New 
York last Friday morning, from Southampton on 
the 2ist ult., with nine days later intelligence 
than that received by the Caledonia. 

The news may be sumed up briefly as follows: 

Tranquillity in France—Financial Revulsion 
in Paris, and Stoppage of Specie Payments—Rev- 
olution in Vienna—Flight of Metternich, and 
concession by the Emperor of the liberty of the 
Press and a National Guard—Disturbances in 
Berlin—People rising in Wurtemberg—Recogni- 
tion of the Government of France by the Pope— 
Accouchement of the Queen of England—Monster 
Meetings in Ireland. 

FRANCE, 

March 16th, an mente was occasioned in Paris 
by a circular of the Minister of the Interior, giv- 
ing counsel as to the character and qualifications 
of the officers and members of the Assembly to be 
elected. The People saw in it an unwarrantable 
attempt, as they thought, to interfere with tke 
elections. Some royalists took advantage of the 
occurrence to raise the white flag, and parade the 
streets with cries of “ Vive Henri Cing!” but 
they found no sympathy. Some hundreds of the 
National Guards were chosen to wait upon the 
Government. Lamartine met the occasion wisely 
and nobly, and disclaimed for himself and the 
Government the doctrine of the circular as under- 
stood by the People, and declared that any at- 
tempt to control the elections would disgrace the 
Government. His speech was responded to by 
loud acclamations, and the public mind was ap- 
peased. 

The next day, the proclamation of the Govern- 
ment, containing the most liberal sentiments in 
regard to the elections, was posted up at the cor- 
ners of the streets, and the People were delighted 
with it. 

The next day, to show the wretched Bourbons 
who had had the temerity to raise the white flag 
the day preceding, that there was no hope for any 
monarchists, one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand men assembled, and proceeded in grand pro- 
cession to the Hotel de Ville, and afterwards 
peaceably dispersed. The infatuated Bourbons, 
some fifty in number, who again raised the white 
flag, were taken into custody. It is evident, that 
while the nation is in this transition state, there 
being no regularly constituted authorities, there 
is no other way of manifesting the will of the 
People than this general assembling. 

The correspondent of the New York Herald 
relates an incident, which shows the spirit that 
actuates and controls them: “Several of the old 
National Guards desired to go into the room of 
the Government, to importune them further to 
rescind their order commingling the old and new 
members. The masses of blouses interfered, to 
spare the Government the annoyance, and told 
the Guards they were wrong in desiring it, and in 
harassing the Government upon the subject ; and, 
finally, considering the press upon the Govern- 
ment, refused to permit them to enter. The 
Guards said they would return with their arms, 
and make their way. The blouses told them they 
would meet them; instantly another blue frock 
stepped on a block, and inquired, ‘ Are we not all 
Frenchmen; not all brothers; friends of a Re- 
public, and enemies of disorder and civil war?’ 
‘Yes, yes,’ was the cry of_thousands; and in an 
instant the parties were reconciled, and friends 
again. Let the friends of freedom in the United 
States be assured that if France does not estab- 
lish and maintain a Republic, it will not be the 
fault of the masses, but of those to whom they in- 
trust the process of forming a Constitution, and 
of representing them in the National Assembly.” 
The suspension of specie payments by the Bank 
of France was necessary, and, it is generally 
thought, will tend to inspire confidence in the 
commercial community. 

The latest despatch from Paris, dated March 
19th, represents everything as tranquil; the 
course of business flowing as usual. 





tion,” “The last Youth of the Village,” “The 
last Chance for the Girls,” are all good illustra- 
tions. Among the best articles of this number is 
one of Mary Howitt’s excellent translations of 
“A Battle of Life and Death:” From the Ger- 
man of Berthold Auerbach. Our readers are so 
well acquainted with this lady’s reproductions of 
foreign literature, that we need not recommend 
this further than to say that she has exhibited her 
usual ability. “Poets of the People,” “Scenes 
and Characters from the French Revolution,” 
“What will People Say?” “ Visits to Remarka- 
ble Places,” and “ Conspiracy against the Sugar 
Pot,” are all interesting articles. We always 
greet Howitt’s Journal with a hearty welcome. 





ACARD FROM THE PROPRIETORS OF “ THE 

ANGLO SAXON” TO THEIR PATRONS. 
N ALICIOUS ROBBERY ! — Between eleven o’clock on 

Saturday night, 25th ultimo, and six o’clock on the 
morning of the following Monday, our office was entered by 
some person or persons unknown, who carried off three new 
mail books, into which the names of our subscribers had been 
Jately transferred. The envelopes already written for the 
next number of our paper, our old mail books, and everything 
tending to give us the slightest olew to the residences of our 
subscribers, were also carried away! These were the only 
articles taken, although there were many valuable books, ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel, printers’ materials, &c., in the room 
where the robbery was perpetrated, as well as ia the other 
rooms of our establishment. We do not therefore attribute 
the theft to a professional thief, but to some villain who was 
envious of our success, or wo, fancying himself aggrieved 
by us, took this unlawfal and malicious means of revenging 
himself—rightly imagining, that to cut us off from all means 
of communication with our subscribers would be the next. 





thing to a death blow to us, and to the immediate progress of 
the literary reform advocated by us. 

Under the circumstances, we have done all that can be 
done. We have sent a copy of this “Card” to every editor 
in the United States and British North America, requesting 
them to copy it. Our subscribers are requested to write to 
us immediately, informing us to what number, or to about 
what number, their subscriptions extend. We will immedi- 
ately enter their names in a new mail book already prepared 
for that parpose. We will continue receiving these names 
until May Ist. Until then, we will not publish the next 
regular number of the Anglo Saxon. By this arrangement, 
none of the articles on “ Phenetics,”’ by Zabdiel Hauritz, nor 
any other matter relating to the immediate object of the pa- 
per, will be lost to our subscribers. In the mean time, we 
shall strike off several th d copies, containing interest 
ing matter to beginners, and circulate them gratuitously to 
teachers all over the country. 

We trust that it is unnecessary to request our subscribers, 
that as this misfortune has placed us entirely at their mercy, 
they will, if they do not remember the exact number at 
which their subscription expires, rather give us than them- 
selves the benefit of their doubts. It will be necessary for 
them, at any rate, to state definitely up to what number they 
are entitled, to the best of their belief—as it will be useless 
for them to leave us to decide upon the merits of their re- 
Spective cases, we having lost al: memoranda of our transac- 
tions with them. May we not also ask them, under these 

April 





circumstances, to pay their own postage? 





OXF The Free Synod of Cincinnati.—The next stated 
meeting of the “ Free Synod of Cincinnati” will be held at 
Darlington, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, on the third Fri- 
day of May, (19th day,) at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

I. R. GIBSON, Stated Clerk. 

Ripley, (O.,) March 15, 1848, 

dap eile: 

XK Ecclesiastical Notice~—The Free Presbytery of Ma- 
honing will hold its next meeting at Bedford, Mercer county, 
Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, the 17th day of May next, at 
ll o'clock, A.M. Sessional records and statistical reports 
Will be expected. JOSEPH GORDON, 

April 13.—3¢ Stated Clerk. 


———e_ ____ 
ee KF" Notice—The Executive Committee of the Liberty 
arty of Eastern Pennsylvania, having resolved to place one 
» more ate. ‘gents in the field, will be pleased to hear 
rom any one Sposed to devote his energies to the propaga- 
tion of the principles of the Liberty party, distributing Anti- 
Slavery publications, and obtaining subscribers to the Lib- 
erty Herald and other papers devoted to the cause of hnman 
freedom. Address WILLIAM B. THOMAS, 


Philadelphia. 

Tue Creverann PLainpea.er, a Democratic 
paper, and a warm advocate ot the Free Terri- 
tory doctrine, has been appointed the official pa- 
per of Cleveland. 








We desire to call the attention of those con- 
cerned to the following regulation of the Postmas- 
ter General for mailing letters; and we request 
our subscribers to call the attention of postmas- 


ters to it. Many letters miscarry for want of 


Proper direction, and not a few because they are 
not properly mailed. 


“Sec. 81. The will  assort 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN AUSTRIA. 
Our advices from Vienna are to the evening of 
the 15th ult. 

The Emperor of Austria has consented to the 
liberation of the press, and the establishment of a 
National Guard. The new Minister in place of 
Metternich will be Count Kolowrath. 

The intelligence received this morning from Vi- 
enna is of the most serious nature. The accounts 
are but meager as to details, but the result proves 
that a complete revolution has been effected in the 
Austrian capital. A conflict on the 13th between 
the people, led by the students and citizens, and 
the military, has compelled Prince Metternich to 
fly. There has been blood shed on both sides, 
but the number of killed and wounded is not stat- 
ed. The Director of Police, M. Seldnizky, has 
been expelled. The house of Prince Metternich 
was sacked by the mob, and the Grand Duke has 
withdrawn into private life. The military have 
left the city, which is under the protection of the 
Civic Guard and the students, The official Ga- 
zette of the 14th contains a notification of the con- 
cessions the Emperor is compelled to make to the 
necessities of the hour. His Majesty consents to 
arm the students, and expresses a hope that the 
citizens will co-operate with them in maintaining 
public order; he trusts that a fresh proof of his 
parental solicitude will be recognised in this meas- 
ure, and that tranquillity will be re-established by 
it; if it is not, he will, though with regret, be ob- 
liged to authorize the troops to use their arms. 
There is a discrepancy between the official ac- 
count and the intelligence of the Zeitungshalle. If 
the city is already in possession of the citizens, 
the orders to the military come too late. 


Prince Metternich has resigned his post and 
fled to his estate. Had he fallen into the hands 
of the People, nothing could have saved him. His 
villa on the Renwig was sacked. 


THE REVOLUTION IN PRUSSIA. 

The latest accounts from Berlin are to the 17th 
ultimo, 

In Berlin, as well as in Vienna, there have oc- 
curred disturbances of the public peace that threat- 
en to take a very alarming turn. 

At the former place there had been going on, 
during the last few days, a very lively agitation 
to get up petitions to the King, praying for liber- 
ty of the press and other reforms, already grant- 
ed by most of the other German Governments. 
Not only was the Town Council of Berlin debat- 
ing on @ petition of this sort, but several meetings 
had been held for the same purpose under the 
tents in the Thiergarten, or park, where a large 
concourse of people took place on Monday last. 
The police and the gens darmes having in vain 
tried to disperse the crowd, which, however, in no 
way disturbed the public peace, the garrison was 
called out; and when the people returned from 
the park they found the streets and the squares 
thronged with troops. Towards 9 o’clock in the 
evening, the garde du corps (cuirassiers) and the 
dragoons began to clear the square before the 
palace, and, though no resistance took place on 
the part of the people, the troops rode through 
the people without any concern for the personal 
safety of individuals, and made use of their weapons 
in such a manner that several persons were wound- 
ed very severely, and one of them mortally. 

Towards midnight, tranquillity was restored. 
On Tuesday, these scenes were a and 

in several persons were wounded, and one 
killed on the spot. The people were again at- 
tacked by the troops yesterday evening. and, ac- 
cording to the account received by persons who 
arrived here this afternoon by the railroad, the 
results have been most disastrous, ten havin 
been killed, and about one hundred wounded, 
while the soldiery are said to have suffered very 
severely, by the people throwing stones at them, 
and awaiting their attack behind some sort of 


barricades, which impeded their pro; 
hsapitie to a telegraphic demaah, dent Ber- 





lin, Friday, 17th, 5 o'clock, P. M., which arrived 
at Cologne at half-past 6 on that day, order was 





restored, and that metropolis continued quiet. 
The King had returned from Potsdam in the 
afternoon of the 15th. 








A rumor is current at Kiel to-day, that Copen- 
hagen was in open insurrection, and that the 
King was besieged in his palace in order to force 
him to subscribe an act for the incorporation of 
Schleswig with Denmark. The rumor has not, 
however, obtained credit. 

There have been no disturbances in Hamburg, 
up to Monday, the 13th ultimo. 


IRELAND. 


Dvusuin, March 19. 

The peace of the city is to be a second time 
jeoparded by the holding at the North wall, to- 
morrow, of a monster demonstration in favor of 
the French Revolution, and the repeal of the 
legislative union. This meeting has been got up 
under the auspices of the Irish war party, and is 
directly sanctioned by Mr. Smith O’Brien, the 
Mitchels, Meaghers, and the other dangerous en- 
thusiasts who dissent from the insidious and sneak- 
ing policy of the Conciliation Hall braggarts, and 
openly, and in the teeth of the Government re- 
porter, avow their determination to push matters 
to the last extremity, in the event of the Queen 
refusing to sever the link which binds the two 
countries together. Subjoined is a copy of the 
proclamation issued this morning for the gather- 
ering of the physical force at the North wall: 

«“Trisumen ArousE!—Every man is to attend 
the Great Monster Meeting, to be held at the 
North wall,to-morrow, Monday, the 20th instant, 
at 12 o'clock, to address the French People. 

“We, the undersigned, merchants, tradesmen, 
and other inhabitants of Dublin, request a meet- 
ing of our fellow-citizens for the purpose of ad- 
dressing the French People, to express our admi- 
ration of their heroic conduct, and our satisfaction 
at the recognition of the Republic of France as a 
European Power. 

“Also, for the purpose of considering what 
constitutional steps should be recommended for 
the protection of the liberties and soil of this 
country, in any emergency to which the present 
state of European affairs may give rise. 

“ And also to adopt a respectful address to her 
Majesty on the present state of this country, and 
on the necessity for an immediate repeal of the 
act of Legislative Union. 

“'Three thousand names are subscribed to this 
requisition.” 

ITALY. 

As soon as the news of the French Revolution, 
and the subsequent proclamation of the Repub- 
lic, was known at Rome, an immense crowd of 
people proceeded, with banners, and amid cheers 
for the Constitution and the French Republic, to 
the Quirinal, where a deputation was chosen to 
present an address to the Pope. 

The journals of Rome publish the following re- 
ply of the Pope, to an address of the municipal- 
ity, calling for constitutional institutions and 
guarantees : “ 

“The events which follow precipitately, and in 
rapid succession, sufficiently justify the demand 
which you, Signor Senator, addressed to me in 
the name of the magistrates and council. It is 
well known that I am unceasingly engaged in 
giving to the Government that form which you, 
gentlemen, demand, and which nations require. 
But every one understands the serious difficulty 
with which he, who is invested with two great 
dignities, has to contend. What in a secular 
Government may be done in a night, cannot be 
effected in the Pontifical Government without 
mature examination, since it is very difficult to 
trace exactly the line which shall distinguish one 
power from the other ; nevertheless, I flatter my- 
self that in a few days, the work being completed, 
I shall be able to announce the new form of Gov- 
ernment, which shall obtain general satisfaction, 
and more particularly that of the Senate and 
Council, who are more minutely acquainted with 
the circumstances and the position of the country. 
May God bless these my desires and labors, and, 
if conducive to the welfare of religion, I shall stay 
at the foot of the crucifix to offer up thanks for 
all the events Providence has allowed to take 
place; whilst I, not so much as Prince, but as 
head of the Universal Church, shall be content 
if they contribute to the glory of God.” 





From the Union of Tuesday. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER HIBERNIA. 


FIVE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 





Important from Ireland—Fall of Despotism in West- 
ern Europe—Spread of Republican Principles— 
Abdication of the King of Bavaria—Tumults of 
Munich and Milan—Flight of the Viceroy of Lom- 
bardy—Outbreak at Sardinia—A Republic Pro- 
claimed at Cracow—France proposed aiding Po- 
land—All Quiet in France— Fail in Cotton. 


The steamer Hibernia arrived at New York at 
a late hour on Sunday night, and yesterday the 
following telegraphic despatch came through from 
our correspondent in that city. 


New York, April 10—i4¢ oclock, A.M. 
The guns of the steamer Hibernia were heard 
booming in the distance at 10 o’clock in the even- 
ing, which caused quite a stir in our city, and at 
11 o'clock she reached her wharf. 

She sailed from Liverpool on the 25th ; and, as 
the Washington brought dates from that port 
only to the 20th, her news is full five days later. 
She has made the passage in fifteen days. 

The monster meeting at Dublin came off with- 
out disturbance, no interference having been 
made by the authorities. An address to France 
was adopted, as also a petition to the Queen of 
England for the repeal of the Union. 

On the next day, Smith O’Brien, Meaghers, 
and Mitchell, were arrested for sedition, and put 
under heavy bonds to await their trial on the 
13th April. Great excitement existed in Dublin 
on account of the arrests. 

Scotland was becoming more quiet. 

Riots have ceased in England, and all was 
quiet. 

A number of failures have taken place on the 
Continent. 

FROM PARIS. 

The financial measures of M. Garnier Pages 
have been all generally approved, and none more 
so than his last decree, creating public stores un- 
der the surveillance of the State, with the view of 
warranting the receipts to be negotiable for the 
specified value of the deposite in wares. 

It is reported that the Provisional Government 
of France had determined to buy up all the rail- 
road lines, and pay for them in five per cent. 
rents. 

The Rouen Bank has suspended payment. 

A permanent guard had been offered for the 
Rothschilds’ banking house, but declined. Busi- 
ness continues stagnant. 

If the Poles rise, France will interfere. All 
Russian and English workmen have been ordered 
out of France. Fifty-four different clubs have 
been formed in Paris to aid the cause of liberty 
throughout the world. 

The following is the Paris news: On Wednes- 
day, the Bank of Discount commenced its opera- 
tions. On Monday, already 600 accounts were 
opened, and there are 800 demands on which re- 
plies will be given to-day. Discounts for about a 
million francs were made on Monday, and on 
Tuesday about 1,200,000. This establishment 
will render great service to commerce, and has 
already exercised some influence on the restora- 
tion of confidence. The Bourse yesterday was 
steady, and the prices of the preceding day were 
tolerably sustained. The precious metals have 
arrived in considerable quantities within the last 
day or two,and gold has fallen from ten to five 
per cent. premium. The price of bread has been 
reduced in Paris. 

The movement in Germany relieves Europe 
from the apprehension of a general war. There 
no longer exists a potent despotism, ready to crush 
France, as a dangerous example to neighboring 
States. - 

Havers, March 24.—Here ruin spreads around 
all the business houses in this commercial city. 
Some eight or ten additional failures are report- 

We regret exceedingly to announce that of 
Mr. Le Pierre. Several ships which have arriv- 
ed here have, without entering, been ordered to 
proceed to Liverpool. 

We have further advices from our Havre cor- 
respondent to the 23d instant, by which we learn 
that there is nothing doing in cotton or other ar- 
ticles of import. Indeed, there is a total cessa- 
tion of business, owing to the want of money and 
confidence, which has led to the suspension of al- 
most every house in that place. Our correspond- 
ent adds, that the entire city presents the most 
gloomy and distressing appearance. 

INSURRECTiON IN LOMBARDY. 

The electric telegraph announces that the peo- 
ple of Lombardy, having fo faith in the promises 
of the Emperor, have revolted at Milan. The 
fighting was going on between the people and mil- 
itary when the accounts left. The citizens had 
raised numerous barricades. The Viceroy had fled. 
Byhanne and Brescia had also revolted. 

A supplement to the “Resorgamento,” of the 





We regret to state that blood had been shed at 
burg. On the evening of the 15th inst., 
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18th, states that the people, not satisfied with the 

romises of the Emperor to grant a Constitution, 

ate broken out into insurrection and open re- 

sistance to the Government. Barricades had been 

raised in the streets, and, at the departure of the 

courier, fighting was going on between the troops 
the people. 


The express announces the abdication of the 
King of Bavaria. There had been a fatal tumult 
at Munich. ‘The students and tradesmen joined 
the police. he 
Letters from Vienna have reached Li to 


descriptions. 
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have been shown to a remarkable extent in the 
uninterrupted fulfilment of their mercantile and 
monetary obligations. All payments, it is said, 
are mnde most punctually, and the privilege to de- 
fer them for fourteen days, which had been grant- 
ee, has not in any way been resorted to, 

All was quiet at Berlin on the 22d. The con- 
cessions granted by the — been received 
with universal enthusiasm. His Majesty, Fred- 
erick William, has published a decree granting a 
general amnesty for political offences and misde- 
meanors against the late laws which regulated the 
press. Another decree, calling on Camphausen, 
the celebrated Liberal deputy, to become one of 
the new Ministry, was published. 

A Republic has been proclaimed at Cracow, 
and four hundred political prisoners released. 
Fifteen thousand insurgents under arms. 

Republican principles constantly advancing in 
Germany, Denmark, and Holland. 

The King of Bavaria had abdicated. 

A new Cabinet has been appointed in Austria. 

Great military preparations are making in Rus- 
sia ; but no outbreaks have as yet occurred. 

An outbreak has taken place at Sardinia. 

A Constitution has been published by the Pope. 

A successful insurrection broke out in Milan 
and Lombardy. The Austrian troops were en- 
tirely defeated. : 

. The history of the present fortnight has wit- 
nessed the death of despotism in Western Eu- 
rope. Vienna has followed the example of Paris, 
and Metternich, like Guizot, has fled from the 
storm. He had fled; but the Emperor, more dis- 
creet than Louis Philippe, remained—the popular 
monarch of a popular movement. 

This great event, more important than the 
French revolution, took place on the 13th. The 
people, guided by the heads of the learned bodies, 
presented a memorial, demanding from the Gov- 
ernment the liberty of the press and other organic 
reforms. The Council was sitting, but being un- 
able to give a prompt reply, the deputation be- 
came impatient, entered the chamber, and an emeute 
was the result. Thesoldiers fired on the people; 
several lives were lost; but, in the midst of the 
tumult, the Council demanded the dismissal of 
Metternich. “I have resigned,” said he, entering 
the chamber at the moment. The reply was a 
doubtful compliment: “You have saved your 


anything in which the country is interested, ex- 
cept the Presidential question. Mr. Henley oc- 
cupied his hour in defending the Administration. 
The orders of the day were demanded—the House 
went into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and considered the military acade- 
my bill. Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, got the floor, 
and spent an hour in making a Taylor speech— 
Mr. Turner, of Illinois, expatiated upon Whig 
tactics—the bill, after having thus been elucidat- 
ed, was reported—when a strife took place be- 
tween Mr. McClelland, of Michigan, and Mr. 
Holmes, of South Carolina, as to which was enti- 
tled the honor of being more zealous in support of 
the West Point academy—and then the House, 
after having done nothing, adjourned. Our read- 
ers do not expect us to waste our paper with such 
discussions as occupied the time of the House 
to-day. 
APRIL 7. 

Senate.—Mr. Mangum wished to move a re- 
consideration of the resolutions on the French 
Revolution, so as to give an opportunity to many 
Senators who were absent last evening to record 
their votes in favor of them; but the Vice Presi- 
dent informed him that they were not now in pos- 
session of the Senate. 

The routine business was attended to. 

Mr. Dix introduced a bill to prevent the im- 
portation of adulterated drugs or medicines. 

The previous orders were then postponed, and 
the Senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill relieving the Judges of the Supreme Bench 
from circuit duty for one year. 

It was advocated by Messrs. Butler and Day- 
ton, and opposed by Messrs. Westcott, Ashley, 
and Allen, and then reported to the Senate with- 
out amendment. It was then further discussed 
by Messrs. Crittenden, Benton, Badger, Phelps, 
Foote, Davis, Calhoun, and others. 

On the motion to engross, the vote stood— 


country.” Yxas—Messrs, Bell, Breese, Butler, Critten- 
ee aeenrees den, Dayton, Downs, Greene, Hannegan, Johnson 
From the Union. of Maryland, Mangum, Mason, Miller, Pearce, 

LATER FROM MEXICO. Phelps, Rusk, Underwood, and Upham—17, 





Nays—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Badger, Bagby, 
Benton, Calhoun, Davis of Mississippi, Dickin- 
son, Dix, Douglass, Felch, Foote, Hale, Houston, 
Lewis, Niles, Spruance, Turney, and Westcott 
—19. 


So the bill was rejected. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
Executive business, and soon after adjourned till 
Monday. 

Hovse.—Mr. Vinton, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reported the Navy Pension and 
the Post Office Appropriation Bills, which were 
read twice, and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union; also, the Naval 
Appropriation Bill, with amendments—referred 
to the same. 

Mr. Cummins asked the unanimous consent of 
the House to take up the Senate resolutions con- 
cerning the French Revolution. Objection was 
made. 

A bill introduced by Mr. Grinnell, for ventilat- 
ing passenger vessels, was taken up and passed. 
The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the Private Calendar. 

On a motion to rise, the Committee finding it- 
self without a quorum, the roll was called, and the 
names of absentees were reported to the House, 
and entered upon the Journal. 

The House then considered bills with the fol- 
lowing titles, reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House—some with and others without 
amendments; when the amendments were agreed 
to, and the said bills were severally read a third 
time and passed, viz: 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of George Fisher, deceased. 

A bill for the relief of Elizabeth Converse, 
widow of Josiah Converse. 

A bill for the relief of Captain John Percival, 
captain in the navy of the United States. 

A bill for the relief of H. Carrington, executor 
of Paulina Le Grand, deceased. 

A bill for the relief of Richard Reynolds. 

A bill granting a pension to John Morrison. 

A bill for the relief of William Harding. 

A bill for the relief of John S. Couger. 

A joint resolution for the relief of H. M. Bar- 


Aveusta, Ga., April 3, 1848. 

The difficulties between Generals Worth and 
Scott had been renewed. Mr. Trist was detained 
at the city of Mexico as a witness in the court of 
inquiry. General Scott leaves for the United 
States as soon as the court shall have adjourned. 

No more supplies than are actually necessary 
are now being sent into the interior, in view of the 
immediate withdrawal of the troops. 

The court sat in secret session at the palace on 
the 16th ultimo; on the next day, after a short 
private session, the court announced its readiness 
to proceed to its deliberations. General Scott 
asked what persons were the accused parties, and 
what subjects were to be investigated. The order 
for the assembling of the court was then read, 
and the court examined the charges by General 
Scott against Pillow and Duncan, also the com- 
plaints of Worth against Scott, and designated 
the time and place of meeting, and other prelimi- 
naries. General Scott expressed his desire that 
all interested parties should be present, particu- 
larly Colonel Duncan, as some remarks would be 
made which would concern him. General Scott 
also inquired whether any other persons were 
embraced in the order as accused parties. The 
court deliberated privately for half an hour, and 
then replied that no other parties were accused. 
General Scott then made a short speech, speak- 
ing feelingly of being struck down, at a distance 
from home, from'a high and elevated command, 
and of finding himself suddenly placed as the 
chief criminal—the accused had become his ac- 
cusers. The president of the court admonished 
General Scott that such remarks infringed on the 
rules, and ordered him to resume his seat. The 
court then adjourned till the next day. The 
court expressed its readiness to investigate the 
charges of Worth against Scott, when a letter 
was read from General Worth, stating that, for 
the welfare of the service, he wished to withdraw 
his accusation in his appeal against Scott. After 
reading the paper, the doors were closed, and, 
when reopened, the court announced its determi- 
nation to suspend proceedings in that matter. 

Thecourt then proceeded to the case of Colonel 
Duncan, with a view to save time, and Scott in- 
sisted on reading documents relating to the charge 
against Duncan, which the court refused. 

The accusations against Duncan were subse- 
quently withdrawn by General Scott. 

pts 
Connecticut.—The result of the election in 
Connecticut is as follows: 








The Whigs have also thirteen out of twenty- 
one Senators. The House of Representatives 
stands—Whigs 116, Democrats 100, Liberty men 


Catlin’s vote - - - - - 26,069 | ney. 
Bissell’s vote - - - - - 29,447} A bill for the relief of Sarah D. Caldwell, wife 
Scattering- - - - - . 1,578 | of James H. Brigham. 
57.094 A bill for the relief of Edna Hickman, wife of 
Two towns not heard from, which ' Manin. Rats, 
guhsbent  <~ s Pc pai $50 A bill for the relief of William M. Blackford, 
late chargé d’affaires to the Republic of New 
Aggregate vote - - - 57,944 | Grenada. 


A bill for the relief of Francis Hutinack. 
An act for the relief of Peter Engels, sen. 
A bill for the relief of Eliza S. Roberts. 


2, Independent 1, not heard from 2. A bill for the relief of Seth Morton. 


A bill for the relief of Joseph Johnson. 
A bill for the relief of Christopher H. Pix, of 
Texas. 





THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AGAIN. 
Mr. McLane asked the unanimous consent of 
the House to the consideration of the Senate res- 
olutions congratulaing France upon the recent 
events in Paris. 
Objection being made, they were not taken up. 
The House then adjourned. 


Apnrit 8. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 


Hovsr.—The House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and took up the private cal- 
endar. 
Bills for the relief of J. W. Hachett, James 
Glynn, Charles Reeder, Walter R. Johnson, and 
the legal representatives of Thomas P. Jones, 
were acted upon and reported to the House ; which 
concurred in the action of the Committee, and 
passed the bills. 
The House adjourned. 

Apri 10. 
Senare.— Various communications were re- 
ceived from the President. Mr. Hale presented 
several petitions from different States and Terri- 
tories, in relation to the prohibition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, the slave trade therein, 
and against the introduction of slavery into any 
territory that may hereafter be acquired. 

Mr. Badger submitted a resolution that the 
Committee on Printing be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of repealing the joint resolu- 
tion of 1846, directing the manner of procuring 
the public printing. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill relating to the California claims, on which 
Mr. Benton addressed the Senate till a late hour, 
giving an accurate history of the origin of the 
claims. i 

The Senate then went into Executive session, 
and soon after adjourned. 


Hovss.—Mr. Boyd hoped that by general con- 
sent the bills from the Senate, now on the Speak- 
er’s table, would be taken up ; his object being to 
call up the Ten Regiment Bill. Objections being 

spensi e rules. 

“ Resolved, &c., That, in the name and behalf of nat poe ae ie The oo stood—yeas 
the American People, the congratulations of Con- | 9, nays 79. T'wo-thirds not voting in the affirm- 
gress are hereby tendered to the People of France, ative, the rules were not suspended. 
upon the success of their recent efforts to consoli- | ““G. motion of Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, the 
oy the principles of liberty in a republican form | 11.46 voted to take up the resolution from 4 
of government. . concerni evolution. An 

Bnd be it further resolved, That the President | Senste, concerning the French Revotalian, | 0 
of the United States be, and heis hereby, request- | tar. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, anticipated it 
ed to transmit this resolution to the American b obtaining the floor. He occupied his hour in 
minister in Paris, with instructions to present it “ ly to the remarks of Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, 
to the French Government.” ropes on our first page. Mr. Bayly followed, 

Twenty-four members were absent or did not 


the Slavery question being the theme of his 
vote; only six Whig members are recorded as | speech. We shall notice the debate at some 


April 4th and 5th, the two Houses adjourned 
on account of the death of the Hon. J. A. Black. 


Aprit 6. 
Senate.—Memorials were presented, and bills 
reported, of no general interest. 

Mr. Hannegan, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported a series of joint resolutions 
congratulating the French People on their revo- 
lution, signalizing some of its more conspicuous 
features, and approving the conduct of the Amer- 
ican minister in recognising the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. 

The Senate suspended the prior orders, 80 as 
to take up these resolutions, and that submitted 
by Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Mangum moved to substitute the report of 
the committee for the resolutions of Mr. Allen. 

A long debate followed, in which Messrs. Foote, 
Allen, Niles, Dickinson, Hale, Hannegan, Downs, 
Dayton, Johnson of Georgia, Phelps, Houston, 
Underwood, Butler, Davis of Mississippi, Crit- 
tenden, Phelps, and Cass, participated. 

The question was taken first on the amendment 
moved by Mr. Hale—“evincing their sincerity 
by the abolition of slavery in their colonies” — 
and the vote stood—nays 28, yea 1. The yea was 
given by Mr. Phelps, Mr. Hale being absent- 
[The mover of the amendment ought to have ta- 
ken better care of it than this.| 

The motion of Mr. Mangum’s was lost—yeas 13, 
nays 19. 

The resolution of Mr. Allen was then passed 
unanimously, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Ath- 
erton, Bell, Bradbury, Breese, Butler, Cass, 
Clarke, Crittenden, Davis of Mississippi, Dickin- 
son, Dix, Douglass, Downs, Felch, Foote, Hale, 
Hannegan, Houston, Johnson of Maryland, John- 


son of Georgia, Lewis, Mason, Moor, Niles, Rusk 
Spruance, Parney, Underwood, Westcott—32. ” 
Nays—None. 


The following are the resolutions, as passed : 


—The subject of consideration to-day 

was the bill Fagg 0 to the California claims, 

out of the services rendered in the ac- 

uisition of that territory. Mr. Dayton, of New 

ersey, addressed the Senate at on the 

subject of pg re 5 og eaeas defending be 

ion i tion, as a fri » Treaty J 

ye np oe nr. ie jag preech of Mr. Webster, delivered some time since. 

Te : - : He introduced the Slavery Question in the 
State of Texas, in favor of law to incorporate : 


day. The bounty land bill was made the special 
order for Tuesday next. : 
Mr. Slingerland introduced a bill to give to act- 
ual settlers and cultivators the benefits of limited 
quantities of the public lands for @ nominal com- 


course of his argued that Slavery could 

the navy of Texas in that of the United States. st mS the pegs’ Ba~gicain Oe okt 

Mr. Henley from the Committee on Printing ] ico—that it was a barr gre oe 

reported a resolution for the printing of 10,000 | ing solely by vistue, oF loval Jaw. that it “slave 
extra copies of the Scott, Taylor, and Trist cor- State, , California, could not carry 
respondence.. This gave rise to a long and wea- | with him the laws of his th 








et e 
risome debate, having not the slightest bearing on | tenure of slave property would therefore at once 


having voted. length hereafter. bs : 
half * lution was then passed—174 yeas; 2 
At half past six o'clock, the Senate adjourned. or tain seors. Cranston-and Root. - 
Hovse.—The bill relating to foreign mail ser- The House adjourned. 
vice was made the special order for next Wednes- Aprit 11. 





cease—that the people of a territory had no inde- 
pendent legislative power—that Congress was the 
sole sovereignty over territory, and could not in- 
troduce slavery therein, while it had full power 
to impose a prohibition to its entrance. 

Mixed up with this argument, were severe de- 
nunciations of A bolitionism. 

The Senate adjourned without taking any 
question. 

Hovsr.—Mr. Palfrey, at the beginning of the 
session, moved a reconsideration of the resolu- 
tions in regard to the French Revolution, adopted 
yesterday, and on this motion addressed the 
House for half an hour, specially in reference to 
the subject of Slavery, which had become com- 
plicated with the question. 

Mr. Bayly followed, as the champion of the 
peculiar institution of the South, and in an at- 
tack on Mr. Ashmun. 

Mr. Giddings made a few remarks. 

Mr. Ashmun replied with great severity to the 
attack of Mr. Bayly. Mr. Bayly rejoined, and 
was followed by Mr. Pendleton, in a few re- 
marks; after which, the motion to reconsider was 
laid upon the table. 7 

This debate we shall notice next week. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 
FROM LONDON. 


Gisson Square, Lonpon, 
March 24, 1848. 

Dear Sin: Continental affairs continuing to 
form the engrossing themes in every quarter here, 
I must at least begin my letter by making them 
the subject of remark, and may, perhaps, find 
space fora little notice of our home affairs, re- 
specting which it is very difficult to get any one 
to think or speak. 

Iam sorry to find that the outburst of feeling 
in favor of the new Republic of France, experi- 
enced by several of our journalists a month ago, 
has been gradually repressed, and, passing through 
the stages of anxiety, apprehension, and distrust, 
is now venting itself in most lugubrious predic- 
tion. The Times, which first of all was sure the 
emeute would end in nothing, and afterwards, 
when the King was dethroned, worked its way 
round to approval of the Republic, is now satis- 
fied that France is like a coach which has just 
begun to descend a hill a mile long, with the dan- 
ger threatened by the drag-chain having broken. 
For the passengers to jump off is certain death, 
and the prospect is about the same if they remain 
on. The best thing its readers can do is to look 
away, that their nerves may not be shaken by 
seeing the catastrophe. The Post and Herald, 
which at first wrote most favorably of the new 
Government, can now find nothing to do but to 
censure everything that takes place, and predict 
the worst. ‘The Chronicle, which was once a libe- 
ral journal, having changed hands and principles, 
and being written principally by a gentleman 
whose mind is encumbered with “History,” is 
very busy at present in presenting an array of 
historical parallels, for the purpose of aiding the 
popular dislike of this country to the new order 
of things. 

I think your readers will perceive that, al- 
though there have been, as was to be expected, 
some mistakes in the proceedings of the Provis- 
ional Government, there has been nothing in 
their conduct to justify anything like the charge 
which is preferred by parties who once professed 
great admiration. That Government has doubt- 
less gone wrong in engaging to provide employ- 
ment for all people, and in interfering in the reg- 
ulation of wages. Ledru Rollin has gone wrong, 
no doubt, in the instructions he has given to the 
Commissioners, who have unlimited power over 
prefects and sub-prefects, mayors, judges, the 
army, the National Guard, electors, and candi- 
dates. The tendency of these instructions is to 
secure for the Government those despotic powers 
which are atthe very antipodes of true republican- 
ism. Other functionaries have also erred, and 
their errors, if not corrected, must lead to bad 
results. There has not, however, been any allow- 
ance made for the circumstances in which the 
Government is placed, for the excitement, per- 
haps approaching to delirium, produced by the 
oppressive load of their duties, and the influence 
of the centralization theory, which seems to have 
possessed itself of Paris, and under all changes 
to have resolved on keeping in the quarters it has 
entered. 

Our leading journals (and I refer to them only 
because they mirror forth a great amount of pub- 
lic opinion) give Lamartine and his coadjutors 
no due credit for the glorious principles to which 
they have given exposition, and which are too 
good and too pure to secure the support of any 
men whose grand object is to minister to the grati- 
fication of the elite and the Conservatives of 
England. 

I am sorry to find a disposition in certain direc- 

tions, which I will not describe, to give up the 
Republic to internal conflicts and destruction, 
and then to welcome the restoration of monarchy 
in the person of Henry V, the son of the Duchess 
de Berri, grandson of Charles X. The want of 
a Court in Paris, as the centre of attraction to 
the titled and the gay, and as the source of every 
changing fashion for this country, is deemed, by 
the refined and the aristocratic among us, a far 
greater calamity than the overthrow of all politi- 
cal right, the horrors of international war, and 
the establishment of the most oppressive despot- 
ism. I mention this truth, as it will serve to ex- 
plain the tone of our papers, and to show what 
amount of confidence may be placed in the oracles 
in their daily utterances. 
I do not give you the details of movements in 
Paris, as you have them in the papers; and I 
refer you particularly to a letter on page 195 of 
the Nonconformist, detailing the observations 
made by Mr. Miall during his visit. 

The following statement will find an appropri- 
ate place in the columns of the National Era, and 
will, I hope, not fail to produce some advantage 
to the great cause in which you are engaged. 

“'The Provisional Government has received a 
deputation of colonial negroes and mulattoes, 
commissioned to express the gratitude of their 
fellow-citizens to the Republic. M. Crémieux, 
as one of the members of Government, replied to 
their address in the following terms : 

“¢ Dear fellow-citizens, friends, brothers: I am 
happy to hail you in the name of the Provisional 
Government of the Republic, every part of which 
has entertained the great thought of emancipating 
such of your fellow-countrymen as still remain 
in slavery. Slavery, slavery, in the midst of lib- 
erty! Why, this is the most odious, the most af- 
flicting inconsistency. Distinctions between men ! 
This is a violation of the law of both God and 
man. {Loud applause.] We have only proclaim- 
ed the principles which dwell in the hearts oi 
all mankind. Yes, the National Convention— 
that grand, that immortal assembly, had restored 
you all to freedom, but the error of a great man 
again placed you under the yoke which you had 
believed was broken forever. You, who, having 
been slaves, had become freemen, rendered to the 
liberty which had been restored such great and 
important services—you yourselves were cast 
back into servitude! The new Republic will ac- 
complish what the Republic of 1792 proclaimed. 
You shall again become free. There shall no 
longer be a slave on the soil of liberty. In our 
colonies, a8 well as in Continental France, every 
man who inhabits the land shall be free. You 
will prove yourselves worthy of it, for you ever 
have been so. And when slavery shall have dis- 
appeared, our descendants will exclaim with 
pride—it was to the Revolution of 1848 that the 
final abolition of slavery was due. Vive la Ré- 
publique !’ : 

“This was re-echoed by repeated cries of 
‘Vive la République! Vive le Government 
provisoire !’ ” 3 2 

The flight of Metternich from Vienna before 
the fury of a people whom he had so long trodden 
as the dust beneath his feet, is the great event of 
our day. It is the failure of despotism in Aus- 
tria, the last place, with the sad exception of Rus- 
sia, where it could be expected to fail. The pro- 
gress of Constitutional Government from one Ger- 
man State to another, during the last month, 
ceases to be the cause of wonder, in comparison 
with the fact, that the iron mace of Austria is 
we RS gratification of stating, on th 

ow me the on 0} , on the au- 
thority of a gentleman well qualified to inform us 
on the real causes and the probable results of the 
movement in Germany, that we have every reason 
to anticipate from the whole of that assemblage of 
countries the most excellent results. The de- 
mand for freedom of the press, for governmental 
reform, for Constitutions, throughout the States of 
Germany, is not the result of excitement and sud- 
den determination. The German mind has been 
for years back preparing to throw off the incubus 
which hassat upon it. The professors have direct- 
ed their attention to the claims of political justice 
and freedom, and the students very generally have 
been informing their minds on the great ques- 
tions which are now agitating Europe. There is 
in the halls of learning a vast amount of political 
wisdom, and there are minds well prepared, now 
that the opportunity is afforded them, to come for- 
ward and benefit society by well-d i plans 
for working out the great political which 
statesmen are called upon to solve.” We have no 
aly ‘heee will he rn 

i yup so rapidly any want of 
pF ighty work which has to be 


A ; instance of the goodness of the Ger- 
iscn ail is mentioned in the Times this morn- 





was erected. A pastor addresseg 
peace and good will; after which, with one accord 
this mighty mass knelt and returned thanks to 
God for having spared them the miseries of g ej yi] 
war. They then sang a hymn and returned home. 
In most of the States where danger of collision hag 
been imminent, the people have pursued the same 
course, indicating thereby the goodness of their 

disinclination to spill one drop of 


them, urging 


cause, and their 
blood.” 

_ The papers sent herewith give you our domes- 
tic news, which is not very gratifying in any de- 
partment. You will see that Smith O’Brien, Mr. 
Mitchell, and Mr. Meagher, have gained for 
themselves the honor of State prosecutions, which 
they have been for some time anxious to obtain. 

I mentioned in a late letter that Lord George 
Bentinck’s committee would furnish some most 
painful disclosures as to the slave trade between 
the coast of Africa and Brazil. I referred also to 
the evidence of an American, Dr. Stephen Cliffe, 
alias Senor Jose Cliffe, “born in the United States, 
and now a Brazilian citizen.” I enclose you the 
most important parts of his evidence. Also, I beg 
to state our worst apprehensions respecting un- 
natural crime among the Coolies. 

Yours, dear, sir, most truly, 


FROM BALTIMORE. 


Return of Spring—its Associations—the Victims of 
Consumption—a word of Admonition to them — 
Signs of revival in the Temperance Movement — 
Cheering Meetings in the Seamen's Floating 
Bethel — Rev. George Thompson, the new Mendi 
Missionary— Reorganization of the parent Wash- 
ingtonian Temperance Society. 

Bartimore, April 3, 1848, 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Spring, with all her gladdening associations, 
has surely come! No April sun could shine more 
brightly than that which shines this morning. 
its rays are reflected from our many monuments 
and spires, in dazzling brilliance, giving new life 
and beauty to the scene. Faces that have, for 
long months, worn nought but gloom, are now 
wreathed in smiles. Many an invalid, too, may 
be seen venturing forth from his prison-home— 
his every step, and word, and look, betokening the 
struggle between hope and fear that is going on 
within! And well it is that there is more or less 
of fear to keep in check hopes too often doomed to 
disappointment—for, in a region where Consump- 
tion does its work with such fearful frequency as 
in ours, there is an illusiveness in such hopes that 
is saddening to think of. Alas! many an invalid 
will walk forth, to-day, but to catch death from 
the balmy breath of spring, thus preparing for a 
tomb over which the flowers of this very season 
shall yet have time to bloom! Who can doubt 
this, while our lists of Mortality are making 
known the solemn fact that at least two a day are 
being carried away by this insidious disease alone? 
“Two a day!” exclaims some readers; “that is 
but a small number from a population so large !” 
And yet, were the Cholera in our midst, cuuing 
off half as many per day, all would be consterna- 
tion—such is the peculiar insidiousness of Cou- 
sumption. But it was not my purpose to enter 
into a dissertation on this disease. It would not 
be exactly in place as part of a newspaper epistle. 
Therefore I dismiss the subject with this simple 
admonition: Beware, consumptive, how you suf- 
fer the flatterer to deceive you! To you emphati- 
cally comes the scriptural warning, that “in the 
midst of life we are in death”’ 

Whether it is owing to the encouragement of 
the law for the prohibition of the Liquor Trafic 
on Sunday, which was passed by our Legislature, 
at its recent session, or some other influence, cer- 
tain it is that the good old cause of ‘Temperance 
is showing signs of a revival in our midst. A 
meeting was held in the ship William Penn, (now 
used as the Sailor’s Bethel, under the charge of 
the Rev. Mr. Allen,) on yesterday afternoon a 
week, which is represented to have been very en- 
thusiastic, and to have procured one hundred and 
seventy signers to the pledge! Yesterday I at- 
tended a similar meeting in the venerabie oid ship, 
and of it I speak knowingly when I represent it 
as highly gratifying in its proceedings and its 
results. ‘The list of signatures was then swollen 
to about two hundred and fifty names! The ap- 
pointed speaker was Rev. Dr. w. G. Deal, of 
whose enthusiastic efforts I have had occasion to 
take favorable notice heretofore. He was followed 
by Father Keener, in one of his broadsides of 
warnings to the drinker and rebuke of the vender. 
Next a stranger arose, and speke sensibly and 
feelingly of the influence of American Rum upon 
American Missions for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in foreign lands. The missionary, he said, 
found himself everywhere preceded by the ho 
head and the barrel, branded “ Best New Eng 
Rum ;” and when he pointed the heathen wor- 
shipper to the Cross, and asked him to give up 
his idols, he retorted by pointing him to the seem- 
ing idols of the drunken sailor trom our Christian 
land, and rejected his new religion with savage 
scorn. He exhorted the friends of the sailor to 
see that all such lamentable causes of reproach to 
our land and obstacles to the missionary enter- 
prise are removed as fast as possible ! 

The gentleman last reterred to was no less 
noted a personage than Rev. George ‘l‘hompson, 
who was imprisoned, with Work und Burr, for 
several years, in the Penitentiary of Missvuri, tor 
the act of assisting certain slaves in their flight to 
Liberty. He is on his way to Africa, to take 
charge of the Mendi Mission, made destitute by 
the death of that devoted man, Rev. William 
Raymond, of which, I believe, you gave an inter- 
esting notice in a recent number of the Eva. 

The other encouraging indication as to the 
Temperance Reform, which I designed to notice, 
was @ meeting convened at Union Hall, on Satur- 
day evening, for the purpose of re-organizing the 
parent Washingtonian Society, whose meetings 
had been suspended for some months. It was 
dampened somewhat, at first, by the absence of 
every one of the five surviving originators of this 
great movement. However fuithful they may have 
oeen to their pledge of personal abstinence, this 
dereliction was scarcely pardonable. They cer- 
tainly ought to have been on the spot; or, if pre- 
vented from attending by unavoiduble circum- 
stances, they should have at least sent a word of 
encouragement. However, the meeting got along 
pretty well without them. There was a fraternal 
unterchange of views as to altering the pledge, so 
4s to obligate the signers not to make or sell, as 
well as not to drink ; and some of the brethren 
were urgent for the change ; but it was determin- 
ed that the pledge has its peculiar sphere of use- 
fulness as it stands, and it was resolved to re- 
organize, accordingly, upon the old basis. The 
meeting then proceeded to nominate officers for 
the coming year, and adjourned to meet on Wed- 
nesday evening, for the completion of the proposed 
re-organization with their election. May those 
selected prove to be good men and true. ‘There is 
yet a great work to be done by this parental 
agency, whose influence has been already so 
world-wide and eternity-reaching. It must not 
be allowed to die while there is a poor drunkard 
unredeemed. - J. ELS. 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


LIVERPOOL. 

March 24, 2 o'clock, P. M—The business of the 
last two days has been limited,.and prices have 
continued without change. There has been a 
very small market to-day. Wheat and flour sold 
slowly ; but neither article was lower than on 
Tuesday ; 28s. was the extreme price of the re- 
cently imported Western Canal flour. Oats and 
oatmeal were were dull of sale, and rather cheaper. 

The demand for Indian corn was limited, and 
samples of white were easier to buy. American 
white corn is worth 26s. to 27s., and yellow 28s. 
per 480 pounds; yellow corn is in few hands, and 
held at 30s. per 480 pounds. No change in other 
articles. 

March 25.—The duty on wheat has now risen 
to 7s. per quarter, and on flour to 4s. 2}gd. 

Provisions —Beef maintains former quotations. 
Pork continues to be taken on arrival. Prime 
mess, new, 60s. to 70s.; old, 48s. to 56s. ; mess, 48s. 
to 56s.; prime, 38s. to 45s. Lard goes off slowly ; 
prime leaf, in kegs, per cwt., a paid, 48s. to 50s. ; 
ditto, in barrels, 47s. to 49s. ; ordinary to middling, 
35s. to 42s. 

Tobacco is without change. 


W. 0. 














. LONDON. 

March 24—Provisions, American. There is 
still a good demand for bacon ; and in some cases 
an advance of 1s. to 2s. more money has been 
realized for a prime article. Large parcels have 
lately arrived from Baltimore and New York, and 
many of the agents are asking 58s. to 60s. Middles 
continue in good request at improved prices. 
Pork, 54s. to 56s., and bacon 50s. to 60s. Large 
parcelsof lard having arrived, rather lower — 
have been taken, which has caused several lots to 
be taken ; kegs, 60s. to 65s. ; barrels, 55s. to 60s. 








VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT. 
HE HUTCHINSON FAMILY, gratefalto the citizens 
of Washington for their kind reception at their 
ly announce their second and third Vocal 
cee geys, eeerN Saloon, on Thursday and Frida, 
evenings, April 13th and 14th, on which occasions they will 
introduce programme of = most approved selections, 
others the 4 
com a rere wee Dm 
« The old church bell. “s 
« Jamie’s on the stormy sea. 
« Excelsior.” 3) 


“ The 
« Man the life boat.” 
« My mother’s Bible.” 
sa time coming.” 
“ The ion in Europe.” 

« Bigbe delass ¢ dar? 

« t a e 

«The old Granite State,” &o., &e, 
Admission 50 cents. 1% 

to commence at 8 0’ ¥ , 

the door cn the 





kes for sale at the woual past and 
evenings of performance, April 12, 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
A TOUCHING STORY. 
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The coffin was let down to the bottom of the 
grave, the planks were removed from the heaped 
up brink, the first rattling clods had struck their 
knell, the quick shoveling was over, and the long, 
broad, skilifully cut pieces of turf were aptly 
joined together, and trimly laid by the beating 
spade, so that the newest mound in the church- 
yard was scarcely distinguished from those that 
were grown over by the undisturbed grass and 
daisies of a luxuriant.spring. The burial was 
soon over, and the party, with one consenting mo- 
tior, having uncovered their heads, in decent rev- 
erence of the place and occasion, were begi 
to separate, and about to leave the churchyard. 
Here some acquaintances from different parts of 
the parish, who had not had an opportunity of 
addressing each other in the house that belonged 
to the deceased, nor in the course of the hundred 
yards that the little procession had to move, from 
his bed to his grave, were shaking hands quietly, 
but cheerfully, and inquiring after the welfare of 
each others’ families. There a knot of a 
were speaking without exaggeration of the re- 
opestalic shaaetia which the deceased had borne, 
and mentioning to another the little incidents of 
his life, some of them so remote as to be known only 
to the grey-headed persons of the group. While 
a few yards further removed from the spot, were 
standing together parties who discussed ordinary 
concerns, altogether unconnected with the fu- 
neral ; such as the state of the markets, the prom- 
ise of the season, or change of tenants; but still 
with a sobriety of manner and voice that was in- 
sensibly produced by the influence of the simple 
ceremony now closed, by the quiet graves around, 
and the shadow of the spire and grey walls of 
the house of God. 

Two men yet stood together at the head of the 
grave, with severeand unimpassioned grief. They 
were brothers—the only sons of him who had 
been buried ; and there was something in their 
situation that naturally kept the eyes of many 
directed upon them for a long time, and more in- 
tently than would have been the case, had there 
been nothing more observable than the common 
symptoms of common sorrow. But these two 
brothers, who were standing at the head of their 
father’s grave, had for some years been totally 
estranged from each other, and the only words 
that had passed between them, during all that 
time, had been uttered within a few days past, 
during the necessary preparations for the old 
man’s funeral. 

No deep and deadly quarrel was between these 
brothers, and neither of them could distinctly tell 
the cause of this unnatural estrangement. Per- 
haps dim jealousies of their father’s favor ; selfish 
thoughts, tat will sometimes force themselves 
into poor men’s hearts, respecting temporal ex- 
pectations ; unaccommodating manners on both 
sides; taunting words that mean little when ut- 
tered, but which rankle and fester in remem- 
brance; imagined opposition of interest, that, 
duly considered, would have been one and the 
same—these and many other causes, slight when 
single, but strong when rising up together in one 
baneful band, had gradually and fatally infected 
their hearts, till at last they who in youth had 
been seldom separate, and truly attached, now 
met at market, and, miserable to say, at church, 
with dark and averted faces, like different clans- 
men during a feud. 

Surely, if anything could have softened their 
hearts towards each other, it must have been to 
stand silently side by side, while earth, stones, 
and clods, were falling down upon their father’s 
coffin. And doubtless their hearts were so soften- 
ed ; but pride, that destroyer of man’s peace, pre- 
vented the holy affections of nature from being 
shown. And thus these two brothers stood there 
together, determined not to let each other know 
the mutual tenderness that in spite of them was 
gushing up in their hearts, and teaching them 
the unconfessed folly and wickedness of their 
causeless quarrel, 

A headstone had been prepared, and a person 
came forward to plant it—a plain stone, with a 
sandglass, skull, and cross bones, chiseled not 
rudely, and a few words inscribed. The younger 
brother, regarding the operation with a troubled 
eye, said, loud enough to be heard by several of 
the bystanders— 

“William, this is not kind in you—you should 
have told me this. I loved my father as well as 
you could have loved him. You were the elder, 
and, it may be, the favorite son; but I had a right 
in nature to have joined you in ordering this 

stone, had I not ?” 

During these words, the stone was sinking into 
the earth, and many persons who were on their 
way from the grave returned. For a while, the 
elder brother said nothing, for he had a conscious- 
ness in his heart that he ought to have consulted 
his father’s son, in designing this last mark ot 
affection and respect to his memory ; so the stone 
was planted in silence, and now stood erect, de- 
cent and simple, among the other unostentatious 
memorials of the humble dead. 

The inscription merely gave the name and age 
of the deceased, and told that the stone had been 
erected by his “affectionate sons”” The sight of 
these words seemed to soften the angry man, and 
he said, somewhat more mildly, “ Yes, we are his 
affectionate sons; and, since my name is on the 
stone, I am satisfied, brother. We have not drawn 
together kindly of late years, and perhaps never 
may, but I acknowledge and respect your worth ; 
and here, before our friends, and before the friends 
of our father, with my foot above his head, I ex- 
press my willingness to be on other and better 
terms with you; and if we cannot command our 
hearts, let us at least bar out all unkindness.” 

The minister who attended the funeral, and had 
something intrusted to him to say publicly before 
he left the churchyard, now came forward, and 
asked the elder brother why hespoke not regarding 
this matter. He saw that there was something of 
a cold and sullen pride rising up in his heart ;but 
not easily may any man hope to dismiss from the 
chamber of bis heart even the vilest guest, if once 
cherished there. With a solemn and almost 
severe air, he looked upon the relenting man, and 
= changing his countenance into serenity, said 
Lp Behold how good a thing it is, 

And how becoming well, 
Together, such as brethren are, 
In unity to dwell. 

The time, the place, and this beautiful expres- 
sion of a natural sentiment, quite overcome a heart 
in which many kind if not warm affections dwelt ; 
and the man, thus appealed to, bowed down his 
head and wept. 

_“Give me your hand, brother;” and it was 
given, while a murmur of satisfaction arose from 
all present, aad all hearts felt kindlier and more 

humanely towards each other. 

As the brothers stood, fervently but com 
grasping each other’s hands, in the little hollow 
that lay between the grave of their mother, long 
since dead, and of their father, whose shroud was 
haply not yet still, from the fall of dust to dust, 
the minister stood beside them, with a pleasant 
countenance, and said— 


“T must fulfil the promise 1 made to your father 
on his deathbed. I must read to you a few words 
which his hand wrote at an hour when his tongue 
denied its office. I need not say that you did your 
duty to your old father, for did he not often be- 
seech you, apart from one another, for your own 
sakes as Christians, for the sake of the mother 
who bore you, and Stephen, who died that you 
might be born, to be reconciled to one another. 

en the palsy struck him for the last time, you 
were both absent; nor was it your fault that you 
were not beside the old man when he died. As 
long as sense continued with him here, did he 
think of you two, and you alone. Tears were in 
his eyes—I saw them there—and on his cheek, 
too, when no breath came from bis lips. But of 
this, no more. He died with this paper in his 
hand, and he made me know that I was to read it 
to you over his grave. I now obey him: 

“My Sons: If you wil] let my bones lie quiet 
in the grave, near the dust of your mother, depart 
Crom my burial till, in the name of God and 
Bee. you promise to love one another as you 

todo. Dear boys, receive my blessing.” 
onan turned their heads away to hide the tears 

needed not to be hidden; and when the 
sobbing emi released. each other from a long and 


ace, Many went up to them, and, in 
ates Word or two, expressed their joy at this 
Mikel eet ee ‘he brothers themselves 
eter to the Man, the churchyard, with the min. 
ister, to the Manse, On the following Sabbath 
they were seen sitting, with their families, in the 
same pew, and it was observed that they read out 
of the same Bible, when the minister 





Porutation 1n lowa.—The population of Iowa, 
according to the census just completed, is 116,204. 
Tn 1840 it was 43,112, Wisconsin in 1840 num- 
bered only 30,645, but now contains a population 








GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


A Lawyer in a Ducemma—A Sxocxine Bap 
Hat.—Atthe Liverpool Borough Court, on Mon- 
day, a singular and rather novel application was 
made to the bench by Mr. Davenport, solicitor. 
He stated that, on Friday last, several cases were 
brought before the court by the excise, and a per- 
son named James Fowler attended on behalf of 
the defendants. The said professional advocate 
placed his hat under the seat ; but when the busi- 
ness of the court was concluded he made his exit, 
taking with him his (Mr. Davenport’s) chapeau, 
which was one of a superior quality, and not by 
any means a fair substitute for the o d one left in 
its place. Mr. Davenport here produced the hat 
which had been politely left by his professional 
brother, and held it up for the inspection of the 
bench, amidst the laughter of the court. At cer- 
tainly was not an article of dress becoming the 
dignity of a legal gentleman, and, even when ori- 
ginally from the hands of the manufacturer, could 
not have ranked nigher than what is usually 
termed, in sporting phraseology, “a four-and-six- 
penny tile” It had peewee seen better days— 
the rim being much shattered, ard the crown de- 
pressed to such an extent as to make it equally 
available, whether worn in the ordinary way, or 
laced in the reverse position, on the cranium of 
ts lucky possessor. Mr. Davenport then went on 
to state that, on discovering the mistake which 
had been made, he wrote to Mr. Fowler, after ex- 
periencing considerable difficulty in ascertaining 
his place of location, but the hat was not return- 
ed. He had, besides, received a very impertinent 
note, which he handed up for the perusal of the 
magistrate. It was as follows: “Sir: I was not 
aware that the hat ‘ Itook’ out of the Police Court 
belonged to you—I took it by mistake—I presume 
it does, as it is considerably larger than my own, 
and must of necessity belong to some individual 
of a cranium of greater dimensions than mine. 
On sending up my hat, and handkerchief that was 
along with it, yours (if it be yours) shall be re- 
turned. You might have written in a more gen- 
tlemanly style.” The note bore the signature of 
“James Fowler.” In reply to a question put from 
the bench, Mr. Davenport said he wished to have 
a summons against Mr. Fowler, for detaining his 
hat. Mr. Rushton: Do you apprehend any breach 
of the peace, as that may be ground for an action ? 
{Laughter.] Mr. Davenport: No, sir; unfortu- 
nately, I shall have to pay the costs myself if I 
bring an action. [Renewed laughter] Mr. Da- 
venport: He says he took it in a mistake; then, 
why not return it? But, instead of that, he says, 
in his letter, “ Yours (if it be yours) shall be re- 
turned.” He might have written in a more gen- 
tlemanly manner. Mr. Rushton: But he says he 
will give you the hat. Mr. Davenport: He is 
aware it is my hat; and I don’t see why I should 
be put to the trouble of sending for it. [Laughter ] 
Mr. Rushton: What shall 1 do? Mr. Daven- 
port, with great emphasis: | want a summons for 
detaining the hat. [Laughter] Mr. Rushton: 
He says he will give it to you, if you will go for 
it. Mr. Davenport: But why should he place me 
in that situation? Mr. Rushton: It is a delicate 
point of honor between two gentlemen advocates 
who practice in this court; the best way will be 
for you to send your office boy up and get it 
eee of laughter.] Mr. Davenport: He is sel- 
om at home, and I shall have little chance of 
finding him; he is frequently absent at public 
houses in various parts of the town. Mr. Rush- 
ton: You had better not say anything of that 
kind, or it may damage him in his profession. 
Send your office boy for the hat, and wear his hat 
in the mean time. [Roars of laughter.] Mr. Da- 
venport, finding the magistrate did not sufficient] 
commiserate with him in the loss he had sustained, 
and would not grant a summons, then sat down, 
apparently with a feeling that the recovery of his 
beaver was almost a hopeless case, that he had be- 
come “entangled in the snare of the Fowler,” and 
must either mount the “shocking bad hat ” which 
had been left for him, or make a new purchase. 
We understand the learned attorney was compel- 
led to retire from the court in a car, on Friday 
afternoon, as he could not make his appearance in 
public with the unprofessional and shabby-looking 
“topper” left in place of his own.— Liverpool Merc. 


An Approacuine Comet.—If we can give any 
credit to the opinion of cometographs, 1848 will 
have the advantage of witnessing the return of a 
large and beautiful comet, mentioned by histo- 
rians and chroniclers of 1265, and which was ob- 
served in 1556 by Fabricius. It is known that 
in the month of March, 1556, a singularly bril- 
liant comet was seen, equal in magnitude to a half 
moon. Its tail was rather short, it was not inva- 
riable in its lustre, and its light bore great resem- 
blance to that of the flame of a candle agitated by 
the wind. It terrified the Emperor Charles V, 
who, convinced that the moment of his death was 
approaching, exclaimed, it is said— 

“ His ergo indiciis me mea fata vocant.”’ 

“Tn this brilliant sign I read my approaching end.”’ 
This panic contributed greatly, if we can be- 
lieve the historians of the time, to the design 
formed by Charles, and which he put in execu- 
tion a few months later, of abdicating in favor of 
his brother Ferdinand. The famous Halley, the 
friend of Newton, determined the orbit of this 
comet, which it has been proved was similar to 
that followed by a beautiful comet which appear- 
ed in 1264. From thence it has been concluded 
that the comet of 1556 was a return of the comet 
of 1264; that this comet employed 292 years in 
accomplishing is revolution round the sun, and 
thus it mustre-appear in 1948. It now remains to 
be seen whether the comet will conform to human 
provisions or deceive them; whether the appear- 
ances or identity be a delusion or the expression 
of a reality. At all events, it is fitting attention 
should be excited to an event which, if it be real- 
ized, would be of very great astronomical import- 
ance. 


Anecpore or Pivs IX.—One day, as he was 
passing privately in one of the distant streets of 
the Transteverini, a considerable crowd was as- 
sembled round an old man, stretched upon the 
ground, and beating his head against the pave- 
ment in strong convulsions. “It isa Jew! itisa 
Jew!” cried the people; and, restrained by the 
accursed name, not one afforded the poor man the 
least assistance. “It isa man!” cried the Pope, 
descending from his carriage, and pressing through 
the crowd ; “it is a suffering creature, who must 
be succored!” and raising the poor Jew in his 
arms, he placed him in his carriage, and conduct- 
ed him to his home, where he remained until his 
senses returned. The same day he sent him his 
physician, and the following day one of his secret 
chamberlains to make inquiries concerning him 
So great is the veneration of the Roman Jews for 
the Sovereign Pontiff, that it has been said they 
would accept him as the promised Messiah, whom 
they have so long expected. It has been well ob- 
served of him, that although he is not God, Pius 
IX is at least to them a second Providence. 


Lorp Minto anp tae Pore—Srare Roses anp 
Tartans—One evening his Lordship called, by 
appointment, on his Holiness, who was prepared 
to receive him in state, seated on his throne, &c. 
What was the dismay of all the courtiers, to find 
his Lordship enter the ante-room in tartan trou- 
sers and frock coat! All was amazement. One, 
| with more presence of mind than the rest, acted 

as avant courrier. The Pope was no way dismay- 
ed. “Come gentlemen,” said he, “we cannot re- 
| ceive him thus ; off with my robes of state.” Pres- 
‘ently his Holiness emerged from the throne room, 
| received his visiter in dishabille, amiably apol- 
ogizing for the short time he was obliged to de- 
tain him, and having unrobed as quickly as possi- 
ble, in order to comply, as far as might be, with 
his Lordship’s simple, Scotch tastes; and when 
|Lord Minto retired from the conference, which 

was as friendly as ever, all symptoms of state had 
‘vanished, and there were none but the Swiss beef- 
‘eaters to show him out.—Scotsman. 


BEetHoven: any THE Spiper.—Beethoven re- 
(ceived elementary instruction at a public school, 
whilst his father taught him music at home, where 
jhe studied the piano forte and violin. When 
|practicing the latter instrument, he was accus- 
tomed to retire to a closet in a remote part of the 
house; and it is related that, as soon as he began 
to'play; a spider used to let himself down from 
the ceiling, and alight upon the instrument. The 
‘young musician became interested in watching 
the spider, and in endeavoring to discover how 
its movements might be influenced by music. One 
day, his mother happened to enter the closet when 
~ — had aoe — on the violin. Cast- 
ng her eye on what she sup to be an un- 
pleasant intruder, she seneak waa with her 
handkerchief, and killed it. This incident is said 
to have produced a most powerful effect on the 
sensitive mind of Beethoven, and it was some time 
before he recovered from the melancholy into 
which it plunged him.—Bentley’s Miscellany. 


Prorounp Sratistics—Eces.—The following 
statistics appear in the Echo dz Vésone. It ap- 
pears from a work recently published in France, 
that there are at present in that country 30,096,000 
hens. Supposing each of these to lay 120 eggs 
per there would be a total of 3,611,620,000 


bag 
‘ 


i Seg wlh at 10 nine (4d.) per dozen, would 


of 126,446,080 francs, 


ia Socio) Ns Aon gives an idea of 











of 213,000, 

“The following is ati old indy’s recipe for test- 

ing indigo: Sprinkle it, in, fine powder, on a. pan 
batty * $8, oer nite al 


CONGRESSIONAL. 


Howse or Representatives, Apri. 3, 1848. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Mr. Givpines desired to express his hearty 
concurrence in the resolutions of his colleague, 
(Mr. Cummins ;) and he took this occasion to 
thank that gentleman for the feelings which 
prompted him to bring them forward at this sea- 
sonable period. He would be ignorant of the 
sensations of his own breast on the present occa- 
sion if he could indulge in any party feeling. It 
was an occasion that reached further than party, 
and took a stronger hold of the feelings of man- 
kind. These resolutions were as broad as the 
territory of civilized man; nay, further, they em- 
braced the whole family of man. They look to 
the raising up, to the exalting of our race ; to the 
enlightening of the ignorant, to the freeing of the 
bound, and to the liberation of those who are in 
shackles; they look to the disarming of the tyrant 
and to the wresting of the scourge from the over- 
seer’s hands—and he again expressed his thanks 
to his colleague for introducing them. But he wus 
prompted by another reason on the present occa- 
sion. The little experience he had had in this 
hall had taught him to foresee the fate of his col- 
— resolutions. They would not pass this 
y. His colleague would have his aid to carry 
them through, and the aid of many others on this 
floor, but, nevertheless, their fate was sealed. He 
would say to the gentlemen who were ready to 
vote for these resolutions, “ You cannot get such 
a series of self-condemning resolutions through 
this body.” He cared not what party he address- 
ed in this House; these burning truths would 
not be uttered by the men who control this Gov- 
ernment. It never would be—it never could be; 
and in making these remarks, he repeated, he 
spoke not as a party man. He imputed nothing 
wrong to the opposite party. He rejoiced at the 
evidence of justice and propriety which prompted 
a member of the other side of the House to offer 
these resolutions. He rejoiced even more than if 
they had come from his own side. 
But he regretted somewhat that his colleague 
was not a little more explicit, and that he did not 
go as far as those who sat here in 1776, and gave 
loose to the feelings of their breasts in the undy- 
ing truths and burning words which they uttered. 
He regretted that his colleague, with them, had 
not maintained that man, whatever his complexion, 
or color, or station, or degree, might be, was created 
free and equal; though he did not expect to see 
his colleague carry such burning truths through 
this House. We dare not repeat what our fore- 
fathers proclaimed to the admiring world. No; 
we dare not assert the rights of our race—we can- 
not stand forth free from contaminating prejudi- 
ces, and say to the world that man, in all his 
varied station and complexion, is created free and 
equal. His colleague was somewhat cautious when 
speaking of this point. While he (Mr. G.) rejoiced 
as heartily as any man could rejoice, that the 
chains of oppression by which the people of 
France were bound and held in bondage had been 
broken—while he rejoiced as heartily as any man 
could rejoice that the crowned head of that nation 
had lost his power—he rejoiced more sincerely 
and deeply when he looked to the 300,000 slaves 
bound down by chains that were festering and 
rusting into the flesh, and considered what their 
feelings must be when the news was carried to 
them that the hour of their freedom approached. 
Had he the eloquence of Patrick Henry, and the 
inspiration of an ancient Roman, he could not 
give expression to the feelings of his heart when 
he read the decree of the Provisional Government 
of France, that its colonial slavery was abolished. 
But he was humbled and mortified that his col- 
league dared not allude to those 300,000 men, 
women, and children, who for ages have groaned 
and sighed and wept in slavery, but who now were 
soon to stand forth in all the dignity of mankind. 
They will remain no longer in the capacity of 
chattels, to be bought and sold, but they will be 
raised to the dignity of their nature, the dignity 
of man, and to the enjoyment of those rights from 
which they have been so long debarred. When 
the glad tidings were conveyed to those husbands 
and wives and fathers and children, what must 
have been the emotions of their breasts!. And 
should he hesitate to speak forth here, in a Chris- 
tian land and in a Christian Congress, the out- 
pourings of his heart and soul on such an occa- 
sion ? 

Mr. Haskect desired to say to the gentleman 
from Ohic, that if there were any slaves in the 
colonies of France, he was ignorant of the spot 
where they were to be found. He was informed 
by a gentleman who was well-versed in the history 
of the French Government, and he believed that 
this decree of the Provisional Government was 
introduced by M. Arago, who was more of a phi- 
losopher than a statesman, and who was perhaps 
ignorant on the subject of colonialslavery. Ifthere 
were any slaves in the French colonies, he would 
be glad if the gentleman from Ohio would tell 
him where. 

Mr. Gippines. Go to any abolition society 
north of Mason and Dixov’s line, and they will tell 
you. From them the gentleman from Tennessee 
would learn something of the slavery of Guada- 
loupe and Martinique, and the other colonies of 
the French Government. If the gentleman had 
understood the subject, if he had looked at the 
suffering humanity which existed on those islands, 
he would not have asked where in the French 
colonies slavery existed. He had not expected 
such a question. The gentleman from Tennessee 
should have known that the Government under 
Louis Philippe, years ago, sought to throw off the 
shackles of the slaves of Guadaloupe and Martin- 
ique. They had his (Mr. Gs) sympathies; and 
he believed the same love of liberty which per- 
vaded his heart, the same desire to raise the bow- 
ed down and degraded, the same anxiety for the 
diffusion of intelligence and the exaltation of vir- 
tue, which he felt, influenced the heart of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. He was pleased to hear 
the gentleman from Tennessee say that he approv- 
ed of the abolition of the slaves. 

Mr. Haske said he might not have expressed 
himself very clearly. What he intended to have 
said was, that the South was no propagandist on 
the subject of slavery. The South did not desire 
to extend it, but they desired those who held 
slaves to act for theme? without exterior in- 
terference, and to abolish for themselves, if they 
pleased to do so, and the South would not complain. 
If France emancipated her slaves, the South would 
not complain. They would not complain if Ken- 
tucky did so too. In this, Tennessee would have 
no right to interfere. 

Mr. Grppinas rejoiced to hear that. The con- 
version of the South on the subject of slavery was 
absolutely more sudden than that of St. Paul. 
[Laughter.} Light had come upon their path 
suddenly, and he regretted that it was not in his 
power to express the gratitude of his heart on 
hearing such cheering intelligence. 

Mr. Hasxetu hoped the gentleman from Ohio 
did not understand him to be a quasi Abolitionist, 
nor a half-way slavery man. He believed the in- 
stitution of slavery to be of Divine origin; and 
that God, in his wisdom, had made negroes for 
the benefit of white men. But, while he believed 
that he had the right to hold slaves, and that Ten- 
nessee had the right to uphold the institution of 
slavery, and that nobody else had the right to in- 
terfere with them, neither he nor she desired to 
interfere with others. 

Mr. Ginpinas was always glad to be undeceived. 
If the gentleman from Tennessee had no pulsa- 
tion for humanity, he desired to hear the gentle- 
man say so. But allusion had been made to com- 
plexion, and he desired to ask the gentleman 
where he would draw the dividing shade? Was 

‘it half white, quarter white, or two-thirds white ? 
‘If they went to the plantations of some gentlemen 
‘in the South, various shades of color would be 
‘found. Here was a grave question, which came 
home to his understanding, and he would like to 
know where to fix the line, and how much white 
blood should flow in the veins of man? If men 
were to be measured by their complexion, he 
would repudiate the sentiments of the gentleman 
from Tennessee more strongly than that gentle- 
man could his. Was, then, complexion the rule 
of right ? In God’s name, in what age do we live ? 
Did it come to this, that, in an American Con- 

a gentleman could come forth and declare 
that complexion was the rule of lib ? Why, 
the French people were darker than either the 
gentleman from Tennessee or himself. 

But, again: his colleague (Mr. Cummins) had 
taken occasion to say that he was-not & propagand- 
ist. He (Mr.G.) was a propagandist. He thought 
his colleague did not understand the term. He 
(Mr. G.) would extend liberty wherever humanity 
could be found—wherever there was man, created 
in the image of his Maker, to whom God gave 
power over all other thin id to man in the 
dignity of his nature would he give liberty. He 

therefore, greatly rejoiced when he read that 
France had thrown 0 her slave prisons. But 
how could this House join in thanks to the French 
nation for that? Look from that window, anid 
there they would see a slave-pen, whose gloomy 
walls, in mute but eloquent terms, proclaim the 
hypocrisy of the deed. There were husbands, and 
wives, and children, confined in that prison-house, 
whose human flesh was an article of commerce. 
That.slave trade was maintained by the laws of 
Congress, by whose sanction they had seen their 
servants taken from their very presence by inhu- 
man slave hcg and manacled, 
borne to slavery. law by. which it was done 
was their own law—a law passed by Congress, 
and upheld for years, and which they continue to 
sustain—and yet they were now complimenting 
the French because they had stricken the shackles 
from their own slaves! Now, would it not recoil 
on themselves? Would not the French cast it 
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tendering their 8 hy to a free people? A 
Congreas refu ie the traffic in man here, 
is tendering its sympathy across the Atlantic, be- 
cause he has got his freedom elsewhere! Was it 
not gross hypocrisy, and would it not be so viewed 
by that people ? 

He had already detained the House longer than 
he intended when he rose. He had risen simply 
to express the feelings which animated his own 
breast when he received the news of which he 
had spoken, and his deep and heartfelt sympathy 
with a people that had shown itself determined to 
be free; and, having done 80, he should resume 
his seat. 

Mr. Bayty said his principal purpose in rising 
was to exhibit, in all ite deformity, the character 
of the amendment which had been offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Ashmun ;) 
but, before he did so, he desired to submit to the 
House a few remarks in vindication of the motion 
which he had the honor to submit. On all occa- 
sions of this sort, when they were attempting to 
institute a national action—when they were in- 
stituting a proceeding which would attract the 
attention of other nations of the civilized world— 
he thought their proceedings ought to be marked 
by deliberation. He thought the world should 
see that their action had not been the result of a 
momentary impulse, but of calm and deliberate 
consideration; and therefore it was that he 
thought that in a movement of this sort it should 
not seem to be at the instance of any single mem- 
ber not holding an official position here, not stand- 
ing at the head of a committee, nor even of a mem- 
ber connected with the committee having in charge 
our foreign relations. It seemed to him that it 
should come before the House in a still more im- 
posing form—from a select committee, to be com- 
posed of one member from every State in the 
Union, which was the form of committee usually 
adopted when new questions were presented, in- 
volving tremendous considerations. He thought, 
therefore, that there was a marked propriety in 
committing these resolutions to such a committee, 
so that they should not blush to have them sub- 
mitted to the scrutiny of the statesmen of the 
world. In the political body in which he had his 
earliest lessons, it was the invariable practice, 
when subjects were presented not connected with 
its ordinary legislation, to raise a select commit- 
tee for its consideration. 

But he had another object. He wished to ar- 
rest an effort which was made to seize this occa- 
sion, which ought to be of national rejoicing, and 
turn it into one of domestic discord. He was not 
surprised at the movement, however ; he expected 
it. Having been an attentive observer of the 
proceedings of this House, he had never seen an 
occasion Which ought to have been one of harmony 
and unanimity on which he had not heard the 
raven discordant voice of evil omen of the gentle- 
man from Ohio. Having uniformly before made 
such exhibitions, of course he looked for it now 
from the gentleman from Ohio. What was the 
character of the pending resolutions, and of their 
proceedings? Why, they were there as freemen, 
rejoicing as they ought to rejoice, without refer- 
ence to party or local feelings, at the commence- 
ment of a revolutionary movement whose tenden- 
cy was to liberate France, and establish a free 
Government of her People. 

On an occasion such as that, the gentleman 
from Ohio stepped forward, as in bygone years, 
and sought to change an occasion of national re- 
joicing into a national bickering ; and this, which 
ought to be a day of unanimity, to a day of dis- 
cord. But that was not the worst. When they 
were here rejoicing that the palace of the despot 
had crumbled into dust, the gentleman comes here 
and tries to make the temple of our liberties tot- 
ter to its ruin. When they were rejoicing at a 
movement which their own bright example had 
originated, the gentleman comes forward and 
makes a motion, the tendency of which is to de- 
stroy that Government whose eminent success has 
encouraged the spread of liberty throughout the 
world. He does more: he comes here and intro- 
duces a resolution which is a libel on an institu- 
tion of half the States of this Union, and he de- 


Southern press. I find substantially the follow- 
ing statements in the Charleston (S. C.) News, ta- 
ken from the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle: 

“ Nineteen-twentieths of these European em- 
igrants, of both sexes, are laboring people. Near- 
ly all of them settle in the free States. Only 
eleven during the last year came to Georgia, and 
only eight hundred and seventy-four to Virginia. 
A lurge portion of those landing at New Orleans 
go up the Mississippi, to the free States of In- 
diana, Illinois, Ohio, lowa, and Wisconsin. ‘The 
city of Buffalo increased in population ten thou- 
sand the last year, and Cincinnati now numbers 
one hundred thousand, European immigration 
already amounts to one million in four years ; it 
will goon amount to one million per year.” 

In view of this tremendous influx of immigra- 
tion, nearly all into the free section of the Union, 
it is not difficult to see the necessity that will soon 
exist for additional free territory. Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of all these facts, regret to say 
there are those who think it too much to ask that 
Oregon shall be free! And let it be remembered 
that comparatively a small portion of this im- 
mense Territory can ever be the abode of civili- 
zation. To expect, then, freemen to live on the 
bleak mountains of Oregon, (for 1 suppose slaves 
cannot live there,) and lead a wandering pastoral 
life, and to surrender the valleys to the “ peculiar 
institution,” is a little too much for our present 
ideas of civilization. But, sir, if slavery be ex- 
cluded from Oregon, I think I have shown that 
there is still much greater necessity for addition- 
al free than for slave territory. 





VOTE OF THANKS TO GENERALS SCOTT AND 
TAYLOR. 


We were mistaken last week in saying that the 
yeas and nays were not called on the resolution of 
thanks to Generals Scott and Taylor for their 
victories over the Mexicans. On consulting the 
journal, we find that they were called, and the 
vote stood as follows : 
Yeas—Messrs, John Quincy Adams, Green 
Adams, Ashmun, Atkinson, Barrow, Bayly, Beale, 
Bedinger, Bingham, Birdsall, Black, Blanchard, 
Botts, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brodhead, Brady, 
William G. Brown, Charles Brown, Albert G. 
Brown, Buckner, Burt, Butler, Cabell, Canby, 
Cathcart, Chase, Clapp, Franklin Clark, Beverly 
L. Clark, Clingman, Howell Cobb, Cocke, Col- 
lamer, Collins, Conger, Cranston, Crisfield, Crow- 
ell, Crozier, Cummins, Daniel, Dickey, Dickinson, 
Dixon, Donnell, Duer, Daniel Duncan, Garnett 
Duncan, Dunn, Eckert, Edsall, Edwards, Embree, 
Nathan Evans, Faran, Farrelly, Featherston, 
Ficklin, Fisher, Flournoy, Freedley, Fries, 
French, Fulton, Gayle, Gentry, Goggin, Gott, 
Green, Gregory, Grinnell, Hale, Willard P. Hall, 
Nathan K. Hall, Moses Hampton, Haralson, 
Harmanson, Harris, Haskell, Henley, Henry, Hill, 
Elias B. Holmes, George S. Houston, John W. 
Houston, Hubbard, Hunt, C. J. Ingersoll, J.R. In- 
peel, Irvin, Iverson, Jamieson, Jenkins, Andrew 
ohnson, James H. Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, 
G. W. Jones, John W. Jones, Kaufman, Kellogg, 
Kenn, Tho. Butler King, Daniel P. King, Lahm, 
La Sere, William T. Lawrence, Sidney Lawrence, 
Leffler, Ligon, Lincoln, Lord, Lumpkin, Maclay, 
McClelland, McClernand, McDowell, McLane, 
Mann, Marsh, Marvin, Meade, Miller, Morehead, 
Morris, Morse, Mullin, Murphy, Nelson, Newell, 
Nicoll, Outlaw, Peaslee, Peck, Pendleton, Petrie, 
Peyton, Phelps, Pillsbury, Pollock, Preston, Put- 
nam, Reynolds, Richardson, Richey, Rockhill. 
Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Roman, Root, 
Rumsey, St. John, Sawyer, Schenck, Shepperd, 
Sherrill, Silvester, Simpson, Sims, Slingerland. 
Smart, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, Truman 
Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Stephens, Andrew 
Stewart, Charles E. Stuart, Strohm, Strong, Tall- 
madge, ‘Thibodeaux, Taylor, Thomas, Tompkins, 
James Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, John 
B. Thompson, Robert A. Thompson, Wm. Thomp- 





son, Thurston, Toombs, Turner, Van Dyke, Ven- 
able, Vinton, Warren, Wentworth, White, Wick, 
Williams, Wiley, Wilmot, Wilson, Woodward— 





clares a principle which stamps hypocrisy on 
every patriot and statesman of the Revolution. 
He comes to this hall and denounces negro sla- 
very as inconsistent with the cardinal principle of 
republican liberty ; and he does that in this hall, 
while sitting under a Constitution formed by 
States every one of which, with one exception, 
was at the time of its formation a slaveholding 
State. He comes here and tells us that Patrick 
Henry, whose eloquence he complimented, who 
did more than any other man to rouse the Amer- 
ican People to the Revolutionary struggle, and to 
prepare them for its coming glories—that man 
who proclaimed the sentiment, “ Give me liberty, 
or give me death!”—he has offered a proposition 
which says that that man, during that period and 
afterwards, until he went to his grave, lived in 
the violation of republican principles. He has 
proposed a resolution which is a libel on the 
character of that man whose victorious sword 
and whose great moderation, justice, and pru- 
dence, did so much to establish our own glorious, 
free institutions. And what occasion does he se- 
lect to do all this? I should have sat by unmoved 
on ordinary occasions to see this apple of discord 
thrown in amongst us; but on an occasion like 
this, that ought to be dedicated to better purposes, 
I have not been able to sit by and see this unpa- 
triotic movement, without giving utterance to my 
feelings as my language will express them. 

He did not intend to say a word on the subject 
of the abolition in France, but he agreed with 
the gentleman from Tennessee, that it was a 
question for France, and for France alone, to de- 
cide. He freely admitted that it was a subject 
with which we have nothing todo. He believed 
that any intermeddling on his part with that 
question would be quite as improper as this eter- 
nal intermeddling by the gentleman from Ohio 
with it here. But, though he had no desire to in- 
termeddle with the abolition of the slaves of the 
French Colonies, he did not rejoice at the hasty 
and precipitate decree which the Provisional Gov- 
ernment had issued. 





SLAVERY AND IMMIGRATION. 
Extract from the Bpeech of the Hon. E. K. Smart. 

But let me present another very important as- 
pect of this question. There is much greater neces- 
sity for additional free territory than Yor additional 
slave territory. The population of the slavehold- 
ing States, in 1840, amounted to 7,336,751. These 
States cover an area of about 897,000 square 
miles. The population of the free States, includ- 
ing Wisconsin, amounted to 9,732,702. These free 
States cover an area of only about 470,000 square 
miles. To illustrate the relative position of the 
two sections of the Union in a different manner: 
the inhabitants to a square mile in the slavehold- 
ing States amount to eight, those in the free 
States to twenty. The free States have less than 
half as much soil, according to population, as 
the slaveholding States, and that, too, of a poorer 
quality. This statement, I think, is nearly accu- 
rate. It was, however, prepared in haste. We 
are sometimes reminded of the aggressive policy 
of the People of the North. Does this give evi- 
dence that they have pursued an aggressive poli- 
cy? Does the statement I have made show that 
the slaveholding States are crowded or pent up, 
and in want of room? They have now perhaps 
eight or nine millions of inhabitants; when they 
have a population of minety-cight millions, these 
States will be no more densely populated than 
Henrico county, Virginia, in 1840. 

When there shall be such an accumulation of 
slaveholding population, how incomparably more 
dense will be the inhabitants of the free section 
of the Union?,, We have the authority of the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Clingman) 
for asserting, that a very large portion of the em- 
igration from the old Southern States goes into 
the free States of the Northwest; and it is well 
known that a very heavy emigration from the At- 
lantic free States yearly reach the same destina- 
tion. But I am particularly desirous of calling 
attention to the foreign immigration into the free 
territory of the Union. 

From the report of the Secretary of State to 
the House of Representatives, enclosing a state- 
ment of the number and designation of the pas- 
Sengers arriving in the United States on ship- 
board during the year ending September 30, 1847, 
is taken the following recapitulation, viz: 

Males. Fem. Sexnot Total. 
stated. 


Maine- - - - 3,436 2,370 — 5,806 
New Hampshire 4 3 — 7 
Massachusetts - 11,858 8,373 517 20,848 
Rhode Jsland - 133 74 — 207 
Connecticut - - 43 31. = 74 


New York. - 85,049 60,771 — 145,830 
Pennsylvania - 7,911 6,852 14 14,777 
Maryland - - 6,968 5,050 — 12018 
Virginia - - - 422 274 178 874 
South Carolina- 119 45 — 164 
Georgia . . - 4 7 — 11 


Florida - .- . 102 86 — 188 
Louisiana. - - 20,784 14,019 —° 34,803 
Texas. - = 2,223 1,370 280 3,878 
139,166 99,325 939 239,480 

This recapitulation shows, that during the last 
year, 239.480 emigrants arrived in the United 
States. Where, sir, have these emigrants gone ? 
Let facts It will be perceived that 
187,549 landed in the free States, and 51,931 in 
the slaveholding States—34,803 of whom landed 
in Loui Now, it is fair to. presume that 
one-half of those landing in Louisiana 
Missi and settle upon free t 
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For the National Era. 


HOPE AND DESPONDENCY. 


BY MISS PHCEBE CAREY. 





Lift thy head up, captive brother—lift thy head 
from out the dust; 

Hath the night gloom settled on thee, hath it 
quenched the light of trust? 

Seest thou not a day of reckoning is near for thee 
at last ? 

Is there nothing in the future that looks brighter 
than the past ? 


And thou answerest, “Northern sister, heir of 
light and liberty, 

In the future, as the present, it is night and dark 
to me; 

I can listen to the music of my fetters if I will, 

I can look and see the dungeon walls close round 
me dark and still.” 


Hear’st thou not a sound of music deeper than the 
clank of chains, 

Stealing softly o’er the rice-fields downward from 
our hills and plains ? 

Is there no light falls upon thee but the cold light 
of the stars, 

Or the glimmer of the day beams struggling dim- 
ly through the bars? 


“ Yes, I see red lights throw upward lurid shad- 
ows on the cloud, 

And I hear the hammer constantly ring heavily 
and loud, 

Where they beat and shape the manacles that 
bind us to our doom, 

Which the file shall never wear away, nor eating 
rust consume! ” 


But I tell thee, O my brother, there are stronger 
hearts and souls 


Than those who melt the iron in the heat of fiery 


coals ; 

And these shall loose from off your limbs the 
heavy chains ye feel, 

For the truth hath sharper edges than the artist’s 
file of steel. 


“ Nay, | know thy words are idle; treading pain- 
fully and slow, 

Come the long and dismal coffles, leaving blood- 
prints as they go; 

Stretching downward from your borders to the 
Southern field and plain, 


To lengthen out the slave-gangs in the cotton and 
the cane.” 


Yet hope on, hope on through all things, though 
you may not see or feel, 

Yet a spirit, surely, silently, is working for your 
weal; 

In the hearts of faithful women, in the souls of 
earnest men, 

Have the cries from gang and coffle thrilled and 
echoed not in vai! 








FARM FOR SALE, 

OR SALE, a Farm, half a mile from, and commanding an 

excellent view of, the flourishing town of Salem, Colum- 
biatia county, Ohio, containing eighty acres, well improved. 
It has a large brick house, two frame barns, an orchard of 
grafted fruit trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best of 
soft water in wells and springs, a well of soft water in the 
kitchen. House and yard well shaded with trees. A healthy 
and beautiful country seat. JONAS D. CATTELL, 

Feb. 3.—tf Salem, Ohio. 


THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED. 


§ be ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincianati, 
June lith and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics, 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests oi 
this country ; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thousand, or one 
dollar per hundred! e 
Orders, post paid, enclosing the money, and addressed to 
the subscriber, will be promptly executed ; the order should 
state distinctly by what mode of conveyance they are to be 
sent. WILLIAM HARNED, 
March 30. 22 Spruce Street, New York. 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
RRcwAR MASON, Fashionable Boot and Shoe Maker, 
has eutly located his establishment in the Wash 








tly 
ington Building, No. 5 South Front street, near Balti- 
more where he is prepared to serve old or new cus- 
—— — ¢ most favorable terms, and with despatch. 
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DRAWING PENCILS. 
IK eeeetien and Teachers of nom AG “ _ § 
ve mani expressly for the’ es, & 
superior Drawing Penall, constcing of nine different degrees 
of hardness, viz: H, moderately hard, used for sketching ; 
H H, a degree harder, for outlines aad fine drawing; HH H, 
extremely hard, for architectural drawing; F F, used for 
light sketching; F, fine drawing (ine;) B, black, for shad- 
ing; BB, softer do., for deep +beding; H B, hard black, 
deeper shade than fF; H HHH, extremely hard, for very 
fine drawing. Please call and try them. They are good and 


all, there is 20 place to buy anything you want in the 
ki 


After 
Book or Stationery like 
—* SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
Jan. 20. 189 1-2 Broadway, opposite John street. 


DAGUERREOTYPES, 


Paes NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 
D PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS 





Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather. 
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BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. | 
ALUABLE premiums to new subscribers. Subscribe 
early, while the terms are low. Pi 
REPUBLICATION oF | 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. | 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ib 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and | 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. | 

The above Periodicals are eopeiated in New York, immedi. | 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautifni | 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the | 
originals—Bluckwood’s Muaguzine being an exact fac-aimi\: 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- | 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whiv | 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “ Nort), 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, asso 
ciated w th Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. 


PRICES FOR 1848, (if subseribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 do, 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3.00 do. 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 = do. 


For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 = do, 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
PREMIUMS, 

Consisting of back volumes of the following valuable 
works, viz: 

Bentley’s Miscellany. 

The Metropolitan Magazine. 

The Dublin University Magazine. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The London, the Edinburgh, the Foreign Quarterly, and 

the Westminster Reviews. 

Any one subscribing to Blackwood, or to one of the Re- 
views, at $3 a year, or to any two of the periodicals at $5 
will receive, gratis, one volume of any of the premiums abore 
bamed. 

A subscriber to any three of the periodicals at $7 a year 
or to the four Reviews at $8, will receive two premium vol- 
umes, as above. 

A subscriber to Blackwood and three Reviews at $9 a 
year, or to the four Keviews and Blackwood, at $10, will re- 
ceive three premium volumes. 

OF Please be particular in naming the premiums desired 
and the works subscribed for. 

CLUBBING. 

Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on paymeut of the regular subscription for three 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

O<F~ No premiams will be given where the above allowance 
is made to clubs, nor will premiums in any cese be ‘urnish 
ed, unless the subscription is paid in full to the publishers, 
without recourse to an agent. 

EARLY COPIES. 

A late arrangement with the British publishers of Blac}.- 
wood’s Magazine eecures t us early sheets of that work, by 
which we shall be able to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprimt- 
ed in any of the American journals. For this and other ad 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a cov 
sideration, that we may be compelled to raise the price o! 
the Magazine. Therefore, we repeat, “subscribe ear.y, whil 
the price is low.” 

Remittances aud communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or ‘ranked, to the publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

March 23. 79 Fulton street, New York. 


LARD OIL, 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery anu 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared exprersly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indie: 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O 

STEREOTYPING. 

pa ap FOUNDRY.— The subscriber havin 

been for many years engaged in the above business, anu 
done work for most of the principal publishers in this city 
feels confidence in calling the attention of others to his estat 
lishment, where punctuaity and despatch, combined with ai 
the requisites of good workmanship, may be depended upon 
Prices as favorable as in any other foundry. 

N.B. Keference is made to the following publishers, wh: 
have had ample opportunity of corroborating the above: Wi 
ley & Putnam, Robert Carter, M. H. Newman & Co, Harpe: 
& Brothers, M. W. Dodd, Baker & Scribner, Lewis Colby 4 
Co., Daniel Fanshaw. T. B. SMITH, 

Jan. 20. 216 William street, New York. 

LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
Bs JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counseilor at Law. O01 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourti 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefally attended to. 

Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Br. 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin, 
cinnati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J.J. McDowell, Hillsboroug) 
Ohio; A. w. Fagin, St. Louis; J.J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N 
Barrier, Esy., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio; Col. J. Taylor. 
~~ Kentucky; Gen. k. Collins , Maysville, Kentucky. 
an. 7. 





Jan. 20. 











BOOKS, 
OLLEGE and School Text Books, published or in press 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York: 

I. Greek and Latin.—Arnold’s First Latin Book, 12mv. 
50 cents ; Arnolds Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar 
12mo, 50 cents—or two volumes bound in onp, 75 cents; Ar 
nold’s Cornelius Nepos, with notes, 12mo, 62 cents; Arnold’: 
First Greek Book, 62 cents; Arnuld’s Greek Prose Composi 





tion, 12mo, 75 cents; Arnoid’s Greek Reading Book, 12mo; 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, 12mo $1; Cicero’s Selec 
Orations, notes by Johnson, 12mo, in press. (Others of Ar 
nold’s Classical series in preparation.) Ceesar’s Commenta 
ries, notes by Spencer, 12mo, in press ; Cicero, De Senectutc 
and De Amicitia, notes by Johnson, l2mo, in press; Cicero 
De Officiis, notes by Thatcher, in press; Sewell’s Classica 
Speaker, edited by Keid, 12mo, in press; Livy, with notes b) 
Lincoln, 12mo, $1; Sallust, with notes by butler, 12mo, in 
press. 

I]. French.—Collot’s Dramatic French Reader, 12mo, $1, 
De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, l6mo, 50 cents ; Oj 
lendorff’s New Method of Learning French, edited by 7. 
Jewett, 12mo, $1; Key to do:,75 cents; Kowan’s Moder 
French Reader, 12mo, 75 cents; Surenne’s French Pronounce 
ing Dictionary, 12mo, $1.50. 

AL. German.—Aaler’s Progressive German Reader, 12m 
$1; Hilpert and Flugel’s German and English and Englis! 
and German Dictionary, compiled from the best authorities 
one volume large 8vo, in press ; the same, abridged, i6mo, iu 
press ; Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning German, editeu 
hy G. J. Adler, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do., 75 cents. 

IV. Italian.—F¥ orresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, $1; Ollen 
dorff’s New Method of Learning Italian, edited by F. For 
resti, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do., 75 cents. 

V. Spanish.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning Span 
ish, one volume 12mo, nearly ready ; a new Spanish Keader 
ee a new Spanish and English Dictionary, in press. 

I. Hebrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, edited by Ro 
diger, translated from the best German edition, by Conant 
8vo, $2. 

Vii. English.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, 12mo 
Bi: Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by Professo: 

eid, of Pennsylvania University, |2mo, $1; Guizot’s Histo 
ry of Civilization, 1 0tes by Professor Heury, of New York 
University, l2mo, $1; Keightley’s M, thology of Greece anu 
Rome, 18mo, 42 cents; Mandeville’s Course of Reading fo 
Common Schools and Lower Academies, 12mo, 75 cents 
Mandeville’s Introduction to the above, 18mo, 37 cents 
Reid’s Dictionary of the English Language, with Deriv 
tions, &c., 12mo. Jan. 20. 











PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
YPE FOUNDRY.—The subscribers have taken the Ty 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue tie busi 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at- 
tend te all orders they may receive with punctuality and des 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hance 
cast, and they will furnish ali kinds of Printers’ Materials o) 
the best quality. 
Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. t and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 


LARD FOR OIL. 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fea 
Lard. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


TOBACCO AND CIGARS, 
O. 37 CHEAPSIDE,.—J. D. Anmstrrone & THORNTON 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large anc 
— oer Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 
pril 29.—tf 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH PERIODICALS, 

HARLES S. FRANCIS & CO., 252 Broadway, are agents 

for the following Reviews and Magazines, and forward 
them regularly to all parts of the country : 

North American Keview, $5 per year; American Journa! 
of Medical Sciences, $5; Siliiman’s Journal of Science, $5; 
Christian Examiner, $4; Eclectic Magazine, $6; Littell’: 
Living Age, $6; Journal of the Franklin Institute, $5, 
Knickerbocker Magazine, $5; Law Library, $10; Democrat- 
ic Review, $3; American Keview, $5; Massachusetts Quar 
terly Review, $3; Merchants’ Magazine, $5; De Bow’s Com- 
mercial Review, $5; Southern Literary Messenger, $5; 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, $3; Mrs. Kirkland’s Unior 
Magazine, $3; Godey’s Lady’s Book, $3; Graham’s Maga 
zine, $3; Farmer’s Library, $5; Monthly Miscellany of Ke 
ligion and Lettera, $2; Parley’s Magazine, $1; Child’s Friend 
$1.50; Playmate, $1. 

Reprints.—London Quarterly Review, $3 per year; Edin 
burgh Review, $3; Westminster and Foreign Keview, $3 
North British Keview, $3—all together, $8; Blackwood’: 
Magazine, $3; Medico-Chirurgical Review, $5. 

Imported.—London World of Fashion, $5 per year; How- 
itt’s Journal, $2.50; People’s Journal, $5; London Punch, 
35; London Art- Univn Journal, $7.50. 

C.S. F. & Co. also import all the Britieh periodicals, and 
they will supply individuals, clubs, societies, and public in- 
stitutions, with whatever periodical works, American or Eng- 
lish, they may require. Orders from any part of the wurid. 
accompanied by cash, or reference for payment in New York 
will be promptly attended to. Jan. W. 














LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 


he B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselle 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pune 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 


ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS, 
EW BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 22 Spruct 
N _street, New York. Sac tags d 

Life Benjamin a pages, 12mo; bound in mus 
- with a portrait > arner, and a beautiful colored ma, 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice 0’ 
the Revolution in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

Facts for the P phlet of 142 pages—a compila 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. K. Gid 

8, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history 0’ 
the Mexican War, its origin and oljects. By Loring Moody 
of poston, jusetts. Price 2) cents. 

The Young Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev 
William W. Patton, Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo 
bound in muslin. ice 62 1-2 cents. 7 

gument on Secturianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octay: 
pamphlet of 38 . Price 12 1-2 cents. 4 

Picture of Slavery—for Youth—by the author of “th: 
Branded Hand,” &c. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engrav 
ings. Price 8 cents. 

New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred, 
: No. 1. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap 
tal. 


No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 
“No.3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 





4. Shall we give Bibles to of American Slaves‘ 
se sale, as above, by ILLIAM HARNED, 
Tuly 22. 22 Spruce street, Agent. 





GODEY'S 
ADY'’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the New York magazines. Two 


8 steel wings, an undeniable authentic colored 
snonthly fashion Plate, model and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the , all illustrated and wel) 


explained, ¢ 
Price for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 


paper, making Sires blications in one mon: ; two cop 
ies without Lady's Dollar Kanab > copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies. 


$15; twelve copies, $20. 
A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dolla: 
Newspaper sent to any person paying on the request. 





4 EY, 
Feb. 3, No, 113 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


FREE PRODUCE STORE. 
EW GOODS.— GENERAL REDUC 
N PRICES.—SJust receiveda— Vessel 
Fine 4-4 Prints, various styles. 
New styles of Prints of medium quality, usual width. 
Fine and wide Paper Muslins; also, colored Cambrics, 
Curtain Calico, superior fine Chintz Umbrellas, Oil Cloths 
Satinets, good and cheap ; also on hand, mostly at reduced 
prices, Ginghams, various qualities and styles. 
Fine and heavy Shirting, Sheeting, and Pillow Muslings, 
Striped Cambrics, fine 6-4 Plaid Muslin. 
Mas in de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool. 
Linens, warranted free from cotton. 
Flannels, 4-4, good, and price low; Canton Flannels, white 
and colored. r 
Table Diaper and Cloths, of different styles. 
Apron and Furniture Check, Cotton Handkerchiefs, 
Cotton twilled Pantaloon Stuffs; also, Linen Drilling, &¢, 
Long and Half Hose, fine and heavy. 
as Cotton, various numbers, bleached, brown, and 
uv ea. 


Wadding, white and colored Cotton Laps. 


ALSO, 
Refined Loaf, Crushed, aud Pulverized Sugar. 
Brown Sugar, good quality, of various grades. 
The whole stock exclusively Frez Lazor Goons, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Me.. 
chants, as well as his friends and the public generally. 
duce Asrociation to accion te ne managers of the Free Pro 
; assist t i B 2 

sortment from time to time. ae 

4 GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry streets. 


3d mo. 23.—3m Philadelphia. 


FREE PRODUCE STORE, 
bi Subscribers have opened a store at No. 377 PEAR 

4 STREET, New York City, for the sale of Free oo 
Produce exclusively, and have supplied themselves with ; 
general assortment of Goods usually kept in a Grocery of 
Superior quality, which they will sell much lower than goo 
of this description have t8nally been sold —_ 
a —_ also a variety of Cotton Goods. 

ey Will use great care, in making their purchas Q 
nothing which is the produce of Slave Labor shall nop err 
ted into their store, and think that confidence may at all 
times be placed in the articles they may offer for sale. 
Orders for Goods, either for families or traders oul of the 
city, will be promptly and faithfully executed. he 

2d mo. U4th.—tf HOAG & WOOD. 








WATER CURE, 
RO WNSVILLE WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMEN r 
ayeite County, Pennsyloania.—The friends of Hy. 
dropathy, also the public in general, are respectfully inform- 
ed that this Establishment, built expressly for the purpose 
has now been in successful operation since August, 1847, ‘ 

The build ng is 70 feet by 30, two stories high, and will 
comfortably accommedate 25 patients—every room is well 
ventilated and neatly furnished. The sleeping, bathing, ana 
dressing-rooms, for ladies, are as entirely separated ‘from 
those of the gentlemen, as if in different buildings ; also sep- 
arate parlors. The bathing rooms are furnished with all the 
necessary baths for undergoing a successful treatment. 

Numerous pure soft-water springs surround the Establish- 

ment; pleasant and retired walks among the neighboring 
hills are abundant, and the exertion of reaching the summits 
is amply repaid by the beautiful views over a most pictur. 
esque country. 
Dr. Baelz, the proprietor, who resides in the Establish- 
ment, bas had several years’ ex: ericnce in this popular mode 
of practice, and, eagly in the ensuing summer, expects to be 
joined by Dr. Mason, Fellow of the Royal College of Sur. 
geons, London, who is now visiting the best establishmeut in 
England. 

The Establishment has been so far well patronized, and 
no pains will be spared to make it as comfortable and agree- 
able to invalids as the system will admit of. 

The terms are as follows: For patients, $6 per week, to be 
paid weekly. Very feeble patients are required to bring 
their own nurses ; board can be had for them in the Exstab- 
lishment, at $2 per week. Each patient is required to bring 
the following articles—two linen or cotton st eets—two wovl- 
len blankets—six coarse towels—either three comfortables, 
or a light feather bed—likewise, an old linen and flannel 
sheet, for bandages—and one injection instrument. 

The following diseases are successfully treated, and a cwe 
effected, if there be no disorganization of the parts, or the 
disease of too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Fevers, 
or Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, 
Liver, Sple:n, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Rheum- 
atism, acute and chronic; Sciatica and Lumbago ; Gonor- 
rhoea; primary and secondary Syphilis ; Scrofula; Nervoug 
Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy; Sick Headache: 
Palpitation of the Heart ; Hy pochondriasis; Dropsy; Jaun- 
dice ; Habitual Costiveness ; Delirium Tremens; Spasms of 








the Stomach and Bowels; Spinal Afiections; Chronic Dys- 
entery, or Diarrhoea; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head, &c. 
Female Diseases, as Prolapsus Uteri, or bearing down of the 


Womb; exeessive, painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 
Feb. 3.—6m 





LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 

IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 

and Court streets, Cincinnati. 
JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
on, Iliinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 

an. 6.—tf 








BELLHANGING, ETC. 
c= RLES PHILLIPS, Belihanger, Locksmith, and Smith 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bells 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 
approved plan. April 29.—tf 


SILVER WARE MANUFACTORY, | 


pene WARE, of every description and style, manufac- 
tured by A. E. Warn, No. 5 North Gay street, Buiti- 
more. April 29 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 

o¢> The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must luok over the whole of the age they 
live in. 

PROSPECTUS. 

O¢> This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large, 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, 
but, while thus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and political 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu:gh, Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwoed’s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectzior, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literary 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britanziia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tuit’s, Ainsworth’s, 
Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s admi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the conti- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British col- 
onies, 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, throngh arapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Phy- 
sicians—-to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do sume 
good in our day and generation; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any otLer way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo- 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. 

TERMS. 

The Livine Acris published every Saturday, by E. Littell 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston; 
Price, twelve and a half cents anumber, orsix dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. . 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
lows: 


tinny iain = 
Nine copies for pe a ee a 


Twelve copies for - * ~* 
Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 


somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers, 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents ; and 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 


enhance their value. 
AGENCIES. 


We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselvee in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 
POSTAGE. 
When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and a half 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within ~ 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a half 
cents. We add the definition alluded to: ; 
A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in nam 
bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and published 
at short stated intervals of not more than one month, convey- 
ing intelligence of passing events.” 
MONTHLY PARTS. 
For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is put 
up in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. 
In this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in each part double the matter 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 
numbers, as fresher and faller of life. Postage on the Month- 
ly part is about fourteen cents. The volwmes are pablished 
quarterly, each volume containing a8 much matter as a Quar- 
terly Review gives ip eighteen months. 
ag Published at six dollars a year, by 
, E. LITTELL & CO., Boston, 











